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Diarp of the Geek. 


THE unveiling of the Memorial to Queen Victoria, in 
the Mall, took place on Tuesday, the task being per- 
formed by the King, in the presence of his cousin, the 
Kaiser, and the German Empress. The Imperial visitors 
were also present at a command performance of 
“Money ”’ at Drury Lane, on Wednesday, and a number 
of brilliant State and family entertainments. Their 
reception has been cordial, and even enthusiastic to a 
degree unequalled in any of their previous visits, and we 
have reason to believe that the result will be a definite 
and formal improvement in the relationship between the 
two countries. This was the note of the King’s eloquent 
address in unveiling the Memorial, and the reference is 
so marked that we give it here :— 


“Tt is a source of deep satisfaction to me and to 
my family that my dear cousin, the German Emperor, 
accompanied by the Empress, is present at this historic 
ceremony. His Imperial Majesty is the eldest grand- 
son of Queen Victoria, whom he always loved and 
venerated with natural affection, and his presence and 
sympathy with us during the last days of her life and 
afterwards will never be forgotten by me and my people. 
Strong and living ties of kinship and friendship unite 
our Thrones and Persons. The Nation rejoices with 
me that he is here to-day to share in the unveiling of this 
Memorial.” 








votes to 243. This majority of 120 was increased by 
one on a further division against the third reading (362 
for and 241 against). This maintenance of the full 
Ministerial majority through every stage of the Bill is 
a great triumph for the Prime Minister and the Whips. 
Mr. Asquith’s services cannot be easily measured. The 
Prime Minister’s mind dwells powerfully and continu- 
ously in the centre of a controversy ; and this great gift 
has been wonderfully illustrated during these debates. 
The result has been that the opposing argument, though 
ingenious and dialectically skilful enough, always seemed 
weak, distracted, and half-irrelevant, and continually 
exposed to a massive and vigilant counter-attack. At 
all events, it did not turn a single vote. 
* * * 

The Premier’s last statement, delivered in answer to 
Lord Curzon’s threat of “ unchanged and unchangeable 
hostility” to the measure, was to say that the Govern- 
ment’s “ first duty was to put this Bill on the Statute-_ 
book, stamped, if ever a measure was stamped, with the 
authority and the approval of the electorate.’’ This 
ultimatum will, if necessary, be enforced by the creation 
of peers, a list of whom is fully prepared for submission 
to the King. No declared tactics of resistance have 
as yet been offered, but the debate on the second read- 
ing of the Reconstitution Bill has been hung up till next 
Monday, possibly to give time to quell the Tory revolt 
against it. Meanwhile, the case for the Parliament Bill 
was put with sparkling brevity in Mr. Churchill’s closing 
sentence :— 

“The time had surely come when the outworn con- 
troversies of the Victorian period should be honourably 
settled and cleared out of the way, and when the House 
of Commons, freed from the tyranny of congested busi- 
ness, freed also from the tyranny of a partisan Veto, 
might turn with all its strength to those problems of 
social, national, and Imperial organisation on which 
the welfare and future of our country depended. It was 
in the name of progress and unity that they demanded, 


and they should most certainly secure, the passage of 
this Bill.” 


The Lords are to open the Second Reading Debate 
on Tuesday. 


* * * 

In the House of Lords the Reconstitution Bill has 
had little but buffets, qualified by phrases of curt half- 
acceptance, chilly as March winds, and breathed frostily 
from the mouths of the Tory peers. Lord Bathurst 
has threatened a hostile division, and has been followed 
by Lord Raglan, Lord Wicklow, and others, while Lord 
Willoughby de Broke and nearlyall the more independent 
Tory peers gave notice of opposition on details. The Bill 
may be carried through the second reading, but hardly 
through Committee. Lord Willoughby de Broke, who 
declared for an elected Chamber, thought the Opposition 
should have told Ministers to go “ to perdition.’’ Lord 
Ancaster and others considered the House of Lords the 
best Second Chamber that human wisdom could devise. 
Lord Curzon hinted that the scheme of election through 
the Commons might go, and the proposed use of the 
existing House as an electoral college might also be 
revised. Finally, Lord Lansdowne definitely repudiated 
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the policy of an exchange of bills, and said his measure 
was meant to be complementary to an undisclosed Parlia- 
ment Bill, but not to the Parliament Bill. 

+ . * 

Tue rudest blow was administered by Lord Rose- 
bery. He scoffed at the notion of the Opposition 
offering an alternative Bill; declared himself an utter 
disbeliever in the schedule of “ qualifications ’’ ; said that 
he loathed the word ‘‘colleges’’ ; and proposed the expul- 
sion in a body of the Law Lords. But the whole scheme 
of the Bill was irrelevant; for who would care to be 
“acolytes and sycophants’’ in a House bound to the 
degrading sway of the Parliament Bill, whose shadow 
‘loomed ’’ over them? He held no brief for the House 
of Lords, but only for the bicameral system, which the 


Government would destroy. 
* - * 


Tue Budget, introduced by the Chancellor on Tues- 
day, represents the almost exact balance of revenue and 
expenditure produced, under the free trade system, by 
the Finance Bill of 1909, laden as it is with the double 
burden of the Navy Estimates and the programme of 
social relief. The result is a triumph of forward-looking 
statesmanship. The realised surplus is £5,607 ,000, which 
the Chancellor divides as follows :—£1,500,000 for the 
sanatoria for phthisis, £250,000 for railway development 
in Uganda, £1,500,000 for the Development Fund, and 
the balance of £2,357,000 to the old Sinking Fund. The 
whole estimated revenue for the year—which the Chan- 
cellor thought would be a “sunny” one—was 
£181,716,000, the estimated expenditure £181,284,000, 
leaving an estimated surplus of £432,000. The Chan- 
cellor takes £45,000 of this little surplus to remove the 
slight taint of protection in the cocoa duties, and £50,000 


to giving slight relief on the liquor licence duties. 
* * » 


THE interest of the Budget centres, of course, in the 
provision for the payment of Members. The amount is 
fixed at £400 a year; members in receipt of salaries 
being, of course, excluded. There are no allowances for 


travelling expenses, no pensions, and no conditions as | 


to attendance. This sum is probably an_ inclusive 
amount, £300 representing maintenance, and £100 the 
cost of travelling. Mr. George described the arrange- 
ment as a mean between the £1,500 a year and 
travelling expenses allowed to the United States’ legis- 
lators, and Germany’s £150, which is subject to 30s. 
reduction for each day’s absence. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain threatened a determined resistance to the proposal, 
but his party is divided, and the Liberal and Labor 
view was uniformly favorable, though there is, we think, 
a fairly strong opinion that £300 is preferable to £400. 
* * * 

Tue Chancellor’s forecast of the course of national 
and world industry was thoroughly rosy. In six years 
the capital of our debt had decreased by £70,000,000, 
and £2,000,000 of interest had thus been saved. Harvest 
reports were good, and his experts gave him high 
hopes of a further period of improved trade. 
Unemployment had fallen sharply, especially in the 
building trade; railway traffic had improved, and had 
even produced a boom in British railway shares. He 
thought that the Insurance Bill could be financed with- 
out increasing taxation by a penny—a wonderful result 
when it is remembered that the final State contribution 
to sick insurance and provision for old age and un- 
employment will be £19,000,000. But increased expendi- 
ture would mean increased taxation, unless the House 
of Commons set themselves against ever-growing 
demands, 





WE understand that the Government have decided to 
submit the Insurance Bill to a Committee of the whole 
House. The alternatives were a Grand Committee, or 
a specially selected body, containing as careful a selection 
of members concerned in the question, and specially 
informed about it, asthe House could afford. Apparently, 
the Cabinet were influenced by the consideration that 
this would condemn the Bill to a too technical examina- 
tion, if not to a regular battle of the experts and the 
interests. The danger of reference to the whole House 
is that, if debate is unchecked, the range and volume of 
debate may be too wide and vague; and that if it is 
effectively checked by closure, party and sectional spirit 
may be evoked. We imagine that the Chancellor’s great 
skill in the management of Bills will steer safely through 


these two perils. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE the scheme forges steadily ahead, the 
most definite points of criticism being (1) the plea of the 
smaller Friendly Societies against exclusion from the 
approved class on the basis of membership, a difficulty 
which amalgamation may largely cure ; (2) the difficulties 
of the medical men, which have their worthy and 
unworthy side, and which have been partially met by 
the Chancellor’s concession of a six - shilling scale for 
the capitation fee for Friendly Societies, and by his 
promise to give a free choice of doctors; and (3) the 
desire of the workmen’s representatives to increase the 
State contribution, or diminish the payments of the 
lower grades of workers, especially in trades where sick 
and unemployment insurance is combined. On this latter 
branch of the scheme a very reassuring report has been 
issued by that distinguished actuary, Mr. Ackland. Mr. 
Ackland’s main contention is that, after making the most 
liberal allowances, the average expenditure on unem- 
ployed benefit will be 18s. 9d. a year for each member of 
the insured trades, while the receipts, after reckoning 
the cost of administration, will be £1 per member. 

* * * 

An official summary of the draft Arbitration 
Treaty has been issued at Washington. It is designed to 
serve as a general model for all such instruments, and is 
to be submitted to France as well as to Great Britain. 
There is no trace in it of the wilder suggestions as to the 
reference of disputes to Parliament and Congress which 
figured in the forecasts of the “ New York World.” It 
also contains no reference to allies or to the conclusion 
of future alliances, and it is suggested that another sup- 
plementary treaty, dealing with these points, may be in 
contemplation between this country and the States. It 
removes the traditional exception of questions involving 
honor or vita] interests. But it recognises a distinction 
between questions which are “ internationally judicable ” 
and those which are not. The former are to be sub- 
mitted to The Hague, the latter are to be studied, first 
of all, by a Joint Commission of Inquiry, formed of 
nationals of the two countries, drawn from the panel 
of The Hague Tribunal. This Commission will recom- 
mend an appropriate method of settlement, which may 
be arbitration. The most doubtful reservation is that 
which requires, in that event, the consent of the Senate. 

* * * 

Tue Mexican rebels have won, and the reign of 
Porfirio Diaz is at last at an end. At a Cabinet Council 
this week the old man at last announced that he would 
resign the presidency at the end of May. His creatures 
go with him. The popular and tactful Sefior De la Barra 
succeeds him as provisional President; the Cabinet is 
to be formed with Sefior Madero’s consent, and elections 
will be held in six months, There can be no doubt that 
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these terms will be accepted, and a five days’ armistice 
has been proclaimed, which must be the prelude of a final 
peace. Itis significant of the real change in the situation 
that this news comes direct over the wires from 
Mexico City, and that the telegram describes Sefior Diaz 
as a bedridden invalid, suffering from an acutely painful 
disease. While the struggle lasted, the censored tele- 
grams invariably assured us that he had taken his usual 
walk and run up the steps of the Capitol. He is at length 
a person so inconsiderable that even telegrams may 
speak the truth about him. 
* * * 

Tue gigantic suit against the Standard Oil Trust 
which has been pending since 1906 was at last decided 
on Monday. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the Trust is an illegal corporation, 
formed for the restraint of trade within the meaning 
of the Sherman Law. It decrees its dissolution within 
six months, thus extending the period which the Missouri 
State Court had originally fixed at one month. So ends 
at least one phase of the life of the “ Octopus,’’ the origin 
and history of which were fully described in a recent num- 
ber of THe Nation. In whatever form it survives, it 
will no longer be an association controlling its subsidiary 
65 companies, which, in their turn, held in their grip 
some 49 lesser companies. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the decision is in any sense a radical or 
destructive verdict. On the contrary, it seriously 
attenuates the Sherman Law. The words, ‘‘ every re- 
straint of trade’’ in the statute, are to be interpreted 
‘“‘in the light of reason,’’ and the purpose of the law 
is held to be ‘‘ the protection, and not the destruction, 
of property rights.’’ In other words, the Trust is dis- 
solved not because it is a monopoly, but because it abused 


its power. 
* * ” 


A BRIEF period of reflection has convinced Wall 
Street that the verdict is really a victory for the trust 
system. A trust is no longer suspect as such. The onus 
of proving “ unreasonable restraint of trade ”’ falls on the 
Government. The consequence was a general rise in 
stocks. The shares of the dissolved ‘‘ Octopus ” went up 
5} points, and the Tobacco Trust, which awaits its fate, 
saw its stock leap upwards 15 points. These figures 
are perhaps the best commentary on the verdict. Wall 
Street, indeed, is only curious to know in what form Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Trust will evade the judgment. One 
method would be to dissolve the constituent companies 
which form the combination, and to create instead 
out of the existing 114 companies a single Standard Oil 


Company. Another and probably safer plan would be to | 


change the creature’s legal nationality. If it were to 
transfer its domicile and centre, for example, from New 
Jersey to London, it would put itself beyond the reach 
of the Sherman Law altogether. It is a nice question 
whether immunity from legal defeats, which inflate its 
stock, would be worth a move within the range of the 


British Licence Tax. 
* i * 


Mr. Batrour made one of his clever, sophomoric 
speeches at Newcastle on Thursday, remarking plaintively 
that in the old days the British Constitution adapted 
itself insensibly to new needs, but that now its flexible 
character was lost, for the Liberals had lain hands on 
it, and, unlike his friends, were looking at a national 
crisis merely with a view to a party emergency. 
He wanted a “ strong’? Second Chamber to deal with 
the rash actions of transitory majorities. How could the 
Opposition meet the Government in a spirit of calm 
detachment on the Insurance Bill, when they raised the 
most violent passions over the Parliament Bill ?—a hint 





of obstruction which, for Mr. Balfour’s credit, we nope 
he will not carry out. For the Government to pass Home 
Rule, when they only whispered it to the electors in a 
contest full of other issues, was a crime against the 


Constitution. 
* * * 


TuereE is still no news of much interest from the 
front in Morocco. The French column is advancing 
slowly along the Seber river towards Fez. The tribes 
all along its route are fighting, though only as yet on a 
guerilla plan. Some convoys have suffered appreciable 
loss, and the Moors are said to be adopting a loose 
formation, which renders the use of artillery against 
them almost futile. The marching column is now 7,000 
strong, but there are reserves of twice this strength 
behind it. The one new feature of the situation is that 
the French Cabinet has definitely abandoned the fiction 
that it is not proposing to occupy Fez. Precise orders 
have now admittedly been given to General Moinier to 
seize and hold the capital. This bolder line is presum- 
ably the consequence of the representations made on 
behalf of France in Berlin by the British and Russian 
ambassadors. The Triple Entente is still solid, at all 
events where Morocco is concerned, and Sir Edward 
Grey has recognised the full logic of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Treaty. Morocco is to become a French Egypt. 

2 + + * 

A GREaT joint demonstration of teachers and Civil 
Servants was held in the Albert Hall on Saturday, to 
protest against the Holmes circular. The resolution 
denounced the practice of passing over the scholars of the 
primary schools in favor of public school and university 
men, and asked the Prime Minister to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the appointments and promo- 
tions to inspectorates in the Board of Education and other 
branches of the Civil Service. We are afraid the whole 
facts on this subject have not been given to the public, 
for the return issued by the Board of Education is quite 
misleading. The meeting was practically a demand for 
the retirement of Sir Robert Morant, who is, of course, 
the real enemy. If he is retained, the Government and 
the department must both suffer heavily. We are bound 
to say that we thought Mr. Runciman, a considerate 
chief, would have had regard both to the success and 
power of the great educational and national machinery 
he controls, and to the comfort and happiness of his 
staff. Both have endured grievous wrong under the 
Morant régime, and both should have been relieved. Can 


Mr. Runciman be unaware of these facts? 
* * »# 


For the fifth time a Russian Ukase has dissolved 


| the Finnish Diet, which had lasted for a bare three 





months. The official menace goes as yet no further. 
But it is improbable, after long experience, that the 
Russian Government can misunderstand the temper of 
the Finnish people. Thanks to its scientific system of 
proportional representation, repeated dissolutions make 
no appreciable difference in its composition, and hitherto 
any difference, under these repeated provocations, has 
been to the profit of the more uncompromising Left. But 
the threats of the Russian press supply the clue to an 
otherwise senseless brutality. The plan is now to upset 
the Finnish system of voting, and to substitute for equal 
and universal suffrage some Russianised plan of voting 
by classes. But it will have to be a very ingenious 
system of misrepresentation which gives M. Stolypin a 
majority in Finland. The only remaining puzzle is to 
inquire why he should trouble to dissolve a Diet which 
he has already deprived of almost all its powers. By 
the new law it is hardly as influential as a provincial 
Zemstvo. 
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Politics and Affaws. 


WHEN THESE SLEEPERS AWAKEN. 


Ir is a little disquieting, in a moment of clear and sharply 
defined conflict between two political forces, to find repre- 
sentatives of one of them talking as if they were asleep. 
The House of Lords is welcome to judge as it pleases of 
its own merits and services to the State. It may think, 
with the Duke of Northumberland, that it only sinned 
once; or, with Lord Ancaster and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, that it never sinned at all, and exists as a bright 
pattern of human perfectibility. But as in the same 
breath in which it pronounces these comforting 
panegyrics, it proposes, in the words of the “ Morning 
Post,’’ to decree its own extinction, the world will take 
them for what they are worth. It seems a pity that so 
much virtue and talent should be lost; but if its owners 
have no further use’ for them, neither has the British 
Under no circumstances could it be 
induced to show any interest in the Lansdowne Bill. It 
never asked for it. None of the principles it contains, or 
would set up as an annex to its general scheme of powers, 


commonwealth. 


are familiar to our political system. We do not allow 
one House to elect another. 
the members of a legislature by nomination. We know 
nothing of electoral colleges, which apply to a vast 
federal system like the United States rather than to 
a fairly compact political unit like the United Kingdom. 
Lord Rosebery ridiculed, shrewdly enough, the policy of 
constructing a new Second Chamber from people who 
had already done nearly everything they were likely to 
do, rather than from men who had the best of their lives 
before them. The Commons need fear no rival in a House 


We do not choose 


of Old Fogies, and in that respect, as in every other 
regard, the Lansdowne Bill leaves us calm. Our concern 
is with the Parliament Bill. Are the Lords going to 
pass it, or are they not? Do they or do they not acknow- 
ledge the subordinate character of their own assembly? 
If they do, the controversy is over, and the Coronation 
will pass in peace. The Government have a simple, 
definite plan to achieve this purpose. The electors 
approve it; the party in power adheres to it. Lord 
Lansdowne has a far more complicated, less definite, less 
certain, and much less English way of effecting the 
common end. Only half of it is constructed; the rest 
is in the air. The two sides being agreed in principle, 
and the Liberals pressing for their method, the Opposi- 
tion are bound in common-sense and usage to give way. 
But if the Lords have never in heart and intention 
yielded one jot of the popular claim, the situation is 
altered, and becomes serious and urgent. All this jumble 
of joint sessions, referenda, qualifications, nominations, 
indirect election, is an attempt to assert over again the 
claims of supremacy which the two Elections of 1910 
destroyed. The sharpest conflict is opened, and there 
can be only one end to it. If the Lords reject or 
mutilate the Parliament Bill, it will be sent back 
to them, and if they reject it again, a majority ensuring 
its passage will be created by the joint action of the 
Crown and its advisers. For that event the Government 
is fully prepared. 





It is, therefore, of some importance to know whether, 
even at this hour, the House of Lords realise that the 
game is up, and that the safeguarding of the Con- 
servative elements in the country no longer remains with 
them, and has, in fact, been transferred elsewhere by 
their own fault and excess, by their own act and deed 
in the Lansdowne Bill, and by the clearly-expressed will 
of the people. We have heard much of the beneficent 
work of the House of Lords from men like the Duke of 
Northumberland, who, it is clear, admire it as a correct- 
ive to the “decay” of democracy. In fact, it would 
be difficult to point to a single act of the House of Lords 
since the Revolution which was of any advantage to the 
nation, or had any purpose but a selfish one. But 
in these latter days it has at least decked itself out in the 
garb of submission to the popular will. The Lords 
disliked the charge that they rejected Liberal Bills, and 
insisted that they merely ‘‘referred’’ them. Theominous 
feature of the later debates, both on the Parliament Bill 
and the “ Reconstruction Bill,’’ is that this theory 
seems to be thrown overboard. ‘‘ We do not,’’ said 
Lord Lansdowne on Monday, “intend this Bill as an 
alternative to your Parliament Bill; but we do intend 
it as a complement or a supplement to a Parliament 
Bill—a Bill dealing with the relations between the two 
Houses, but a Bill conceived in a very different spirit 
from the Bill which the Government have introduced 
in another place.’’ 

Now what is the “spirit’’ of this terrible Par- 
liament Bill? Its substantial provision is two-fold. It 
asserts for the Commons an absolute supremacy in 
finance, and a conditional supremacy in legislation. 
Which of these outpourings of the constitutional “spirit” 
does Lord Lansdowne reject? According to his own 
account, neither. He admits that he does not claim for 
the Lords anything which could “ correctly ” be described 
as an “absolute’’ veto, and he yields the “ultimate 
supremacy ’’ to the House of Commons. If, therefore, 
he still rejects the Parliament Bill, either he or his 
friends are incapable of clear thought—a disability we 
are reluctant to affix—or he is deliberately trifling with 
the nation, and conducting an interminable series of 
sham manceuvres to mask the deliberate resumption of 
his twice-broken campaign against the House of Com- 
mons. The Prime Minister claimed that he and his 
colleagues possessed a mandate for the Parliament Bill, 
unsurpassed for clearness in our politica] history. 
Is this seriously disputed? Is it suggested that the 
Liberal Party must pass three—nay, four—times 
through the fire before it can establish the first principles 
of representative government in the land that gave them 
birth? Apparently; for Lord Curzon proclaims im- 
mutable hostility to the Parliament Bill, and Lord 
Lansdowne scoffs at the notion of an exchange of 
measures between the two parties. Then there will be no 
fourth election ; the Lords will be disestablished without 
one. They will lose their Veto. They will not obtain the 
power of Referendum. They will miss the chance of 
amicable re-construction, which some modification of the 
Lansdowne Bill might have brought about. They will 
be turned perforce into an electoral college, out of which 
a small and manageable Chamber of limited powers 
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may be constructed. They will have challenged this 
issue in the spirit of sheer lawlessness. None gave them 
the powers usurped in 1906 to 1909; none to resist the 
nation’s demand for the definite surrender of those 
powers. No revolution threatens them or the country ; 
the Liberal Ministry and Party are willing to accept 
serious limitations of representative authority, willing 
even to let the Lords play a chief part in the remodelling 
of their own personnel. What do the democratic parties 
want? Merely a convenient machinery for passing their 
Bills into law. Will the Lords yield that point? If not, 
all their fumbling tactics come to nothing, and they 
reveal themselves as fighting for a privilege of class and 
rank which their own party, and the leaders of their 
own House, are compelled in self-defence to withdraw 
from them. There is no longer any place for the Lords, 
any feeling for them, or any serious measure of respect 
for them. They may vanish to-morrow, and they 
will not be missed. Every function of our politics, 
the progressive and the critical side, will go on as 
if they had never existed, and the mass will feel 
relieved of a dead-weight of mere unreasoning 

The country itself is largely Conser- 
instinct, containing within its bosom 
large reserves of caution and respect for almost every 
phase of the existing order. Where, then, lies the 
call for an intransigent attitude from the Lords, who, 
admitting their own unfitness and unworthiness, yet 
claim some mystical force for the social salvation of our 
race? If they pursue this line, they must pursue it like 
a blind man who races along a path by a cataract; and 
they will be greatly deceived if they think that a hand 
will be stretched out to save them, or that any class but 
themselves will be in the smallest degree interested in 
their self-appointed fate. 


obstruction. 
vative by 





IN THE SERVICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


It says a good deal for the times in which we live that a 
Budget which contains nothing novel but the payment 
of Members of Parliament passes as a humdrum affair. 
Once a “plank’’ on the extreme left of the Radical 
platform, the principle of payment of members has now 
long been recognised as one of the necessary incidents in 
that reconstruction of detail which is necessary to give 
reality to popular institutions. It is not a question of 
what we would wish, but of what we must have if we are 
to be perfectly free to choose our representatives without 
distinction of class. In the beginnings of democracy it 
counted for much that the men of wealth and leisure, 
who did us the honor of making and administering our 
laws, should so far admit their responsibility to the 
people as to submit to popular election, and hold their 
posts under liability to dismissal by a popular verdict. 
But in proportion as public interest has deepened, as 
politics have come closer to realities, and the problem 
of social progress has been taken up in grim earnest, 
elections have ceased to be a mere choice between rival 
candidates drawn from the men of wealth and leisure. 
The great democratic constituencies mean to send their 
agents to the House of Commons to amend the laws and 





to supervise the work of administration with a view to 
the re-organisation of society in accordance with modern 
needs. The representative has become by no means a 
mere delegate, but distinctly a public servant—a servant 
whose business it is, not so much to carry out orders, as 
to exercise judgment and discretion in interpreting the 
ideas and meeting the needs of his masters to whom he 
is ultimately responsible. For the period of his service 
he is to give not his leisure, nor the odd moments that 
he can spare from his business or profession, but the 
best of his energies and a large proportion of his time. 
The work has become detailed and laborious. It demands 
constant attendance, much travelling, an infinitude of 
correspondence. It is no longer the ornamental adjunct 
to that part of the life of a country gentleman which he 
wishes in any case to spend in town. It is serious and, 
a good deal of it, very prosaic business. The House of 
Commons is still an excellent club, but it is no longer 
merely the best club in London. It is a place where real 
issues of human happiness and human suffering are 
fought out. To attend properly to this great business 
is a man’s work and more, and it must be paid for. 

On the other hand, this work cannot, under the 
circumstances of political life, be paid for at the rate 
which such work adequately done would justly command. 
So to pay for it would put the price so high as to engender 
An element 
of financial sacrifice is and must remain involved in 


a spoils system which would defeat itself. 
the public career. The payment of members must be 
not that full wage which is proportioned to the value of 
the service rendered, but the minimum wage which will 
just suffice to enable a man without means of his own to 
enter Parliament, and which will therefore secure 
It should cover the 
expenses of Parliamentary life, and offer no money prize 
to the successful candidate. 


freedom of choice to the electorate. 


Looking at the actual 
expenses involved in Parliamentary life in London, we 
have always held that a salary of £300 a year would meet 
the case, and we regret that the Government should 
propose to add £100 to that figure. It is necessary to 
render the poorer members independent of party organi- 
sation and private subscription, but it is not necessary 
to hold out to the candidate the prospect of anything 
more than such independence. To the poor man member- 
ship of Parliament should not involve financial hardship, 
but neither should it be, financially, a prize. As far as 
can be judged in such a matter, it looks as if the 
additional £100 may just make the difference on this 
point. 

The actual cost of payment of members is a very 
small item in the national expenditure. Democracy is 
not in this country a costly form of government. Such 
has been the success of the great Budget of 1909 that 
Mr. Lloyd George is able to meet all the immense addi- 
tions to our expenditure without the imposition of a single 
new tax, and with some slight sacrifice of revenue to 
Free Trade principles in the matter of the cocoa duties— 
a sacrifice which every Liberal approves. There is, how- 
Revenue 
comes in freely now that its appropriate source, the 
surplus wealth of the community, is being fairly tapped. 


ever, another side to the financial question. 
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But expenditure rises with revenues, and we see great 
schemes of national regeneration hampered at every turn 
by the penury of the Exchequer in the wealthiest nation 
of the world. On the other hand, it is not through 
remission of taxation, but through wisely conceived 
schemes of social progress, that true economy is to come. 
The mass of the people will learn, as a matter of simple 
arithmetic, that the total amount of national expendi- 
ture being limited, they cannot at one and the same time 
yield to unreasoning panics, squandering millions on 
superfluous ships, and yet enjoy the full benefits of 
insurance against sickness, old age, and unemployment, 
on those generous terms which a wise economy would 
render possible. Mr. Lloyd George has indeed done 
wonders. He has paid off debt, met the naval expen- 
diture out of revenue, found twelve millions for Old-Age 
Pensions and a million and a half for development, and 
launched his scheme of national insurance. But the 
insurance scheme, with all its largeness of conception and 
its promise of greater things to come, has the need 
for strict economy written all over it. More and more 
clearly year by year the people as a whole will come to 
recognise that the choice is between the scaremongers and 
the reformers, and in proportion as they see what public 
money wisely husbanded can effect, they will look more 
and more critically into the arguments of those who 
would induce them to pour it lavishly into the pockets of 
the shipbuilders and armor-plate contractors. There 
may even come a time when they will recognise that our 
contest with Germany is to be fought out not on the sea, 
but in the school, and that the fittest object for the ex- 
penditure of surplus revenue, when the extreme of distress 
has been cared for, is the development of national 
capacity by means of a practical and yet liberally con- 
ceived educational system. Constructive as against 
destructive expenditure is henceforward the watchword 
of Liberal finance. 





THE BURDEN OF INSURANCE. 


Tue substance of the great Insurance scheme stands 
admirably the searching scrutiny to which it is subjected 
by the various interests that are affected. Closer con- 
sideration of its financial structure impresses favorably 
the minds of moderate men of every party and class, and 
the frank appeal for criticisms and amendments made by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his introductory speech has had 
a conciliatory effect even in quarters where strong 
opposition might have been anticipated. The very na- 
ture of the criticisms passed upon the Bill is a striking 
testimony to its popularity. Save for a few stray single 
voices, individualism is dumb. Even the “ Spectator ”’ 
accords a guarded blessing. No one seriously denies that 
the State may properly undertake to organise and assist 
working-class insurance, or repeats the outworn phrases 
about the bracing influence upon character of leaving 
the wage-earner to work out his own economic salva- 
tion, without the degrading intervention of public doles. 
Almost universal assent is given to the three propositions 
of the Bill—first, that private machinery of self-help is 
unequal to the full task of making adequate provision 





for invalidity and unemployment; secondly, that com- 
pulsion may properly be employed to stimulate provi- 
sion by workers and employers; thirdly, that the public 
interest in the achievement of these purposes warrants 
public expenditure on their behalf. Old Age Pensions 
and the Development Act had already laid a firm founda- 
tion for the practicable socialism which is now to be car- 
ried a long step further. The State is no longer to con- 
fine itself to preserving public order; it is to plan public 
progress and to assist the execution of its plans, enlist- 
ing and organising for their execution all private co- 
operative and voluntary forces that are available. 

It is probable that the fangs of the Opposition have 
been drawn by the extremely moderate part assigned to 
Government, both as financier and administrator of the 
insurance scheme. So far as contributions of public 
money are concerned, no doubt the recent large demands 
upon the revenue for increased armaments and Old-Age 
Pensions were urgent motives towards an economy 
which, to some of our Labor representatives, appears 
excessive. Why, these ask, should not surplus wealth, 
either by taxation or by deductions from the profits of 
employers, be made to bear all the burdens incident 
upon working-class life? Or, if the workers may reason- 
ably be called upon to pay something towards benefits 
which are primarily theirs, can they really afford 
to pay so large a share as this scheme will require of 
them? Such is the line of criticism likely to be de- 
veloped from the Labor side during the fuller discussion 
of this measure. It will, no doubt, be countered by 
objections raised on behalf of employers, who will plead 
that the new policy of imposing upon a business financial 
responsibility, not only for accidents directly connected 
with conditions of employment, but for sickness and 
invalidity not so connected, is unfair and injurious to 
industrial interests. Businesses working under stress 
of competition upon a narrow margin of profit will, it 
is urged, be unable to support the accumulated contri- 
butions for accidents, sickness, and unemployment, at a 
time when the general burden of rates and taxes is 
growing. Finally, there will be the watch-dogs of public 
finance, who will point out that, though by the present 
arrangement the contribution of the State to the two 
matured schemes is estimated at only five and a half 
millions, this drain upon the public purse will almost 
inevitably grow, partly by an extension of the scheme 
(especially of the portion relating to unemployment) toa 
widening area of working-class population, partly by a 
constant pressure for an increase of the public subsidy, 
which a popular Chancellor in years of prosperous 
finance will find it hard to resist. 

All these are natural forms of criticism, and as the 
discussion of the measure opens out, they will find abun- 
dant expression in the House of Commons. When we are 
told that the full operation of the two schemes is to cost 
at least twenty-five millions, to be defrayed by what is 
in effect an elaborate new process of taxation, it sounds 
as if considerable industrial disturbances might be 
involved and considerable injuries inflicted either upon 
weak workers or weak employers. But there are two con- 
siderations which should allay any such apprehensions. 
The first is applicable to all 
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a policy of improved social efficiency. Such expenditure 
imposes no corresponding new financial burden, for it 
is met wholly, or in large measure, by a rise in the normal 
standard of working-class efficiency, transmuted into an 
increa2ed output of wealth. There is ample testimony in 
the part which the insurance policy of Germany has 
played in stimulating the great growth of her national 
wealth. Our larger and more generous scheme, working 
through the well-tried machinery of Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions, should do for the efficiency of our 
workers more than this has done for Germany. The 
improvement of personal health and vigour, the abate- 
ment of anxiety and mental misery, the stimulus of new 
hopes and ambitions founded upon this measure of relief 
from the most oppressive burdens of poverty, should come 
back to our industrial economy in more regular and more 
intelligent work, in enlarged demand for technical and 
general education, and in increased capacity for organisa- 
tion of every kind. It is only when this larger but very 
practical outlook is taken that the nation can see the 
full wisdom of the insurance scheme, as an integral part 
of the wider policy of national development which Mr. 
George has had the courage to imagine and to plan out for 
our unimaginative nation. In the broader and truer 
sense, no one will have to pay the cost of this policy. It 
will pay for itself over and over again, not only in abate- 
ment of poverty, pain, and degradation, but even in 
material wealth, market values, hard cash. This is the 
real answer to any croakers whose blinking eyes may see 
ruined business and dwindling trades looming on the near 
industrial horizon as the result of the latest and finest 
step in national organisation. 

But, we may be told, this fruit of social efficiency 
and productivity will not be reaped at once, and the 
financing of so large and costly a scheme must, in the 
meantime, involve weak trades in grave dislocation and 
possible disaster. Close inspection may possibly justify 
certain amendments and modifications on this account. 
It cannot safely be assumed, when the law lays down 
certain fixed proportions for the contributions of em- 
ployers and workers, that these proportions will long 
continue to be preserved when the pressure of ordinary 
forces of private bargaining makes for a readjustment of 
them. Take the case of the lowest grades of wage-earners 
in the building trades, where the employer may be re- 
quired to put down stamps amounting to a shilling a 
week, 54d. as his own and 6}d. as his employee’s con- 
tribution to the invalidity and unemployment funds. 
The mere fact that the law forbids him to reduce the 
wages he pays, so as to meet the new demand upon his 
pocket, cannot prevent him from doing so if the condi- 
tions of the labor market permit him. By such lowering 
of wages he might shift the whole of the joint contribution 
on to the worker, paying him a shilling less wages than 
before. This reduction would take shape in a fall of 
one farthing in the hour wage. Or, take the converse 
case. Suppose the trade unions in the building trade to 
be very strong, owing to good local organisation and a 
rising demand for labor. The whole of the shilling con- 
tribution might then be shifted on to the employer. 

These are, of course, extreme suppositions, but they 
serve to illustrate the process of shifting the incidence of 





what is in effect a tax on wages and on profits, a process 
which will redistribute in a great variety of proportions 
the original burdens. In certain cases, immediate waste 
and injury may occur, as where an attempt is made, even 
for a purpose ultimately beneficial to labor, to stop a 
few pence per week from a minimum subsistence wage, or 
to impose a new labor-cost upon employers now only just 
able to make both ends meet. Where both wages and 
profits stood at a minimum, as in some of those low-paid 
employments where the contribution of the employer was 
made not only relatively but absolutely higher, some such 
damage might be done. But in the vast majority of 
cases the adjustment of the levies will make for an 
apportionment according to ability to bear. Where 
wages are high enough to leave a margin, or where the 
new levies are largely in lieu of payments already made 
to Club or Union, the worker will generally continue to 
pay his share in the proportion contemplated by the Bill. 
Where wages cannot bear the new levy without damage 
to the standard of life and of working efficiency, the play 
of economic forces will tend to throw the burden upon 
profits, and if the latter has no surplus capable of bear- 
ing it, the tax will once more be variously shifted, either 
on to rent or on to the price which the consumer must 
pay for the product of the industry. Such are some of 
the theoretical and practical considerations which will 
safeguard industry against the injuries which men 
are apt to dread when interferences with industrial 
forces are needed in the wider interests of society. 





THE NATION IN ARMS. 


Some five years have passed since the audacious paradoxes 
of Gustave Hervé forced the Socialist parties on the 
Continent to face the military problem in earnest. The 
debates to which his unflinching anti-patriotism gave rise 
in a long series of conferences and congresses make in 
themselves a valuable study in dialectics. It was a fruit- 
ful controversy, and it has justified itself if only because 
it has served as a potent stimulus to the ardent but 
subtle intellect of M. Jaurés. The position which he 
maintained against the anti-patriots and the militarists 
may be defined in a few sentences. He accepted the idea 
of nationality as one of the sacred bases of European 
civilisation. He proclaimed the duty of the proletariat, 
even under a capitalistic régime, to defend the soil of 
the fatherland and the heritage of a national culture 
against aggression and invasion. He declared as boldly 
for its duty to impede and frustrate an aggressive war by 
every means, including a general strike against the 
government which dared to wage it. He defined the 
aggressor as the party to a conflict who should refuse 
to submit his case to arbitration. Throughout the con- 
flict he insisted that the battle of the democracy against 
the military spirit must be directed not against the 
obligation of universal service for the defence of the 
mother country, but against the form in which a profes- 
sional military caste has contrived to embody this 
obligation. The waste of a nation’s prime in the busy 
idleness and stupefying routine of barrack life, the bar- 
barities of a military law imposed in time of peace 
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upon the whole youth of a nation, the use of this army 
to uphold the existing industrial system, the abuse of 
patriotism which could turn this instrument of defence 
into a mechanical and unquestioning weapon of aggres- 
sion—these were the aspects of militarism against which 
he directed his campaign. The answer of the governors 
of France was brief and contemptuous. It was a gesture 
which pointed to the serried legions across the Eastern 
frontier. The nation which first toyed with such idealism 
as this would make itself the destined prey of less 
civilised peoples. It would pay in national annihilation 
for its temerity in being fifty years in advance of its age. 
Conscript army must drill against conscript army. Bar- 
rack must tower against barrack. The sergeant and the 
court martial on the Vosges must tighten their rigors 
to answer the sergeant and the court martial across the 
Rhine. 

Two years ago M. Clemenceau, in the course of one 
of his recurring oratorical tourneys with M. Jaurés, in- 
vited him to cast his ideal of a defensive citizen army 
The challenge 
has been accepted, and the labor of these two years has 


into the form of a legislative scheme. 


taken shape at length in a book which will rank among 
the most original and the most serious contributions to 
The minds which devote them- 
selves to such studies are rarely of the highest order. 


military literature. 


Here is the yoking of a power of persuasion and a 
copious eloquence which have no rival in Europe, with 
a gift of generalisation and a thoroughness in prepara- 
tion which are only a degree less rare. M. Jaurés has 
He has mastered the 
standard books of strategy and military history. He 
pours forth with amazing readiness his specialised know- 


allowed his theme to seize him. 


ledge of the early campaigns of the French Revolution. 
He tracks the more articulate of contemporary military 
authors into their contradictions and their hesitations. 
It will require more than the brilliant and eloquent 
pages of “L’Armée Nouvelle’’ (Jules Rouff et Cie.) 
to create a citizen force as a substitute for a con- 
script standing army, but its criticisms of the existing 
system are certain to compel attention and to engage 
a controversy which can hardly be without fruit. It is 
not alone from his standpoint as a pacifist and a Socialist 
that M. Jaurés assails the present system. The founda- 
tion of his case is that it involves in such a contingency 
as a war with Germany the gravest risks of irreparable 
disaster. ‘‘ The nation in arms”’ is a phrase which 
serves the orator and misleads the soldier. The whole 
military system of France is based in fact on the 
assumption that the only army which has to be seriously 
reckoned is the active army, composed of the very young 
men who are actually serving their two years in 
barracks, augmented, perhaps, by the youngest classes 
of the reserve. It is intelligible that a Power which 
prepares for aggression should act on this principle. 
Such a Power must aim at rapid movement. It must 
count on snatching an early victory in the first engage- 
ments. It has in the lads—for they are little more— 
who are under discipline in its barracks, a force natur- 
ally formed for adventure, a force which civil life has 
not yet absorbed or tamed, freed from family cares, and 
of an age which is not yet reflective. 











But if defence be the object, what an unintelligible 
folly it is to ignore the great masses of men in the prime 
of life, the classes of the reserve composed of men between 
twenty-seven and thirty-four years of age! They ought 
to be physically and morally the superiors of the youthful 
conscripts. Their ties as citizens and heads of families, 
which would undoubtedly make them dangerous material 
for a government of adventure to rely on, would give 
them the most potent of all motives for courage and 
endurance in a work of defence. M. Jaurés has little 
difficulty in showing that it is not for the purposes of 
training, but to serve as a standing army, that conscripts 
are kept for two years with the colors. By the confession 
of military writers, by the even more eloquent admission 
of military practice, a soldier is formed in the French 
army in his first six months. The determination to 
maintain a standing army of very young men he traces 
to the mesmeric influence of the Napoleonic tradition, 
adapted and continued by Prussian theorists. He 
examines and refutes the current assumption that there 
resides some irresistible superiority in the strategy of the 
offensive. The citizen armies which conquered at Valmy 
were acting on the defensive. The national armies to 
which Napoleon himself succumbed at length in the 
Russian and Saxon campaigns were also acting on the 
defensive. He predicts—and here he must force atten- 
tion from his audience in France—an almost inevitable 
disaster if France relies upon her necessarily. smaller 
“active army ’’ opposing an offensive-defensive strategy 
to an attempt at invasion from Germany. Numbers in 
such a struggle must be the deciding factor, and the 
“first line ’’ of a nation of forty millions cannot hope to 
equal the active army which Germany with her sixty 
millions could hurl upon the frontier in the early days 
of a war. 

The positive proposals which underlie the elaborate 
and detailed army scheme which M. Jaurés has evolved 
are in their essence a continuation of his critical argu- 
ment. He would realise in fact as well as in name the 
conception of a “nation in arms.’’ He would subiect 
every recruit to a period of six months’ training. But 
the “active army” would not be these youths in 
barracks, but the entire manhood of the nation 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-four. The 
older men should form a real reserve, and the 
third line of a “territorial” force. He would 
gain in this way a first line of over two million men, and 
his strategical plans would be devoted to the utilisation 
of this vast army to envelop and overwhelm the invader 
on a strictly defensive plan. The territorial units of the 
frontier zones, grouped on a special plan to achieve 
rapidity of action, would serve to delay an invader, while 
the national army formed behind them. It would not 
be a “ militia,” in the disparaging sense of that term. 
Every man would have undergone the six months of mili- 
tary education which are thought adequate at present for 
the youths who are to form the “active army.’’ Periods 
of training and manceuvres would have kept his military 
habits fresh. The stimulus of patriotism, which worked 
miracles in the raw levies which Carnot organised for 
victory, might be trusted to do its work again. The 
scheme is, in its broad outlines, that of the Swiss militia; 
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but M. Jaurés adds modifications and details of his own 
which give his constructive work a certain originality and 
piquancy. He would organise the gymnastic training 
(including marksmanship) of the boys and adolescents. 
He provides a corps of professional officers, who are to be 
about one-third of the whole number; but attempts to 
give them a democratic basis by suggesting that trade 
unions and other working-class organisations should 
nominate promising lads for this career. He seeks to pre- 
vent the growth of the spirit of caste among these profes- 
sional officers by requiring that their four years of study 
shall be spent in military schools, which are to be an 
integral part of every university. The details of his 
plans of mobilisation and the niceties of his schemes for 
the training and promotion of civilian officers are care- 
fully elaborated. The lay reader who has submitted to 
the magic of M. Jaurés’ powers of persuasion might dare 
to pronounce the scheme at once workable. The profes- 
sional critic would probably enter a caution to the effect 
that a final judgment on it must depend on mechanical 
details which even this copious book does not furnish. 
How rapidly could this vast defensive army be mobilised, 
and, above all, what are the exact guarantees for the 
prompt action of the units in the frontier zone, who are 
to oppose their Fabian tactics to an enemy in the first 
days of a war? 

The English reader necessarily approaches such a 
scheme as this with a certain aloofness. So long as we 
are an island, our first line is a professional Navy ; it 
does not touch our own defensive problem. But if even 
one first-class Power were to adopt anything resembling 
it, the face of every European problem would be changed. 
An active army composed of men engaged in their citizen 
duties, and residing in their homes, would be a tool which 
no Government could use for aggression. It probably 
would be, as M. Jaurés predicts in some pages of supeih 
eloquence, a defensive force at once gallant and trust- 
But burdened with the cares of home, and 
composed of mature men, capable of reflection, and 
permeated in great part by Socialism, it would break in 
the hand that sought to use it either for adventure 
It would not shout 
“A Berlin! ’’ and it would not mow down communards. 
It is for precisely these two reasons that M. Jaurés 
advocates it, and it will be for these two reasons—and, 


worthy. 


abroad or for civil war at home. 


above all, for the latter—that every governing class will 
oppose it. But on the day when even one nation adopts 
it, arbitration without reserves will be on the eve of its 
triumph, for its adoption by one first-class Power would 
make the retention of the old standing army by any 
neighboring people of nearly equal civilisation an 
anachronism incapable of prolonged defence. If France 
were to lead, even Germany would have to follow. The 
merit of the scheme is that by its provision of a serious 
and formidable defensive force, superior in value (if 
the reasoning of M. Jaurés is sound) to anything which 
France now effectively possesses, it makes it safe for one 
Power to take the heroic lead and the perilous first step. 
The book is in any case a great attempt to restore and 
adapt the military tradition of the Revolution—to recover 
from Carnot the secret which Napoleon vulgarised and 
distorted. 





Life and Letters. 





THE MODERN KING. 


Wuen Portugal the other day thought it worth while 
with plots and midnight marchings to make an end of 
kingship, the rest of the world which counts itself pro- 
gressive viewed the movement with a certain patronising 
tolerance. It was no doubt a very trenchant and logical 
application of a theory which few of us would dispute. 
We none of us care to argue with the eighteenth century. 
If the ghost of Benjamin Franklin, or Anacharsis Clootz, 
were to challenge us to debate the abolition of kings 
in the Farringdon Memorial Hall, we may doubt whether 
a single practical politician would be found to accept 
his cartel. It would be left to Mr. Bernard Shaw to 
maintain that kingship is the incarnation of the modern 
socialistic spirit, or to Mr. Chesterton to argue that it 
is the perfect expression of the revolutionary idea. For 
the rest of us the whole argument rings distant and 
spectral, like the clatter of a harpsichord or the rhythm 
of a gavotte. From time to time, indeed, a Comtist 
pontiff may come forward, like the Bishop who provoked 
Matthew Arnold’s raillery by his anxiety to do some- 
thing for the doctrine of the Trinity. Nothing, indeed, 
is lacking, save that Oxford should become the home of 
the Republican cause. We have accepted the modern 
constitutional King as a survival which serves to 
remind us of the evolution through which we have 
travelled. But, indeed, the evolving democracy has 
found a positive use for its kings, and employs 
them as the instruments of its own advance. We have 
lived to discover in the Crown’s Prerogative of creating 
Peers the corner-stone of our essential liberties. 

There met on Tuesday in St. James’s Park the two 
contrasted types of modern kingship. The Memorial 
to Queen Victoria celebrated the success of kingship in 
a settled and conservative land. If we are progressive, 
it is also true that progress has become with us a settled 
habit. If our Empire expands, it is by the unconscious 
and inevitable momentum of its own mass. Internal 
change and outward growth are alike with us a normal 
function. We add colonies to our possessions as an oak 
adds the yearly ring to its substance. The practical 
function which Queen Victoria fulfilled was primarily 
negative. Her letters show her as a formidable con- 
servative force, at all events in the domain of foreign 
affairs, which she made peculiarly her own, opposing 
the policies of impulse and sympathy, advocating at 
every turn the wisdom of abstention and laissez-faire, 
making herself at every crisis the firm voice which upheld 
the legal reading of international obligations, and spoke 
for a certain fraternity among settled governments and 
legitimate dynasties, while vehemently opposing new 
and unauthorised movements, springing straight from 
the people, like the Italian Risorgimento. Her voice 
was the voice of an Empire which changes by habit 
and conquers by inertia. If the Kaiser has become 
perhaps the foremost personality of the civilised 
world, it is because he typifies the spirit of a new 
Empire, whose acts are the work of the conscious 
will, whose changes are the steps of a deiiberate plan, 
whose expansions represent the tense efforts of a vigorous 
muscular system. Germany did not grow. It was made. 
It will not expand. It may annex. It is a people regi- 
mented and drilled for those calculated efforts of national 
volition which have found expression in this new-old 
type of sovereign. He is the inevitable culmination, the 
necessary leader, of a national life which is a sort of 
movement. To us the very word movement in its public 
sense involves something sectional and partial. The 
consciousness of the coming inevitable change stirs first 
in some set of cells in the organism. When everything 
required the emancipation of the working man, it was 
first the Chartists and then the Radicals, and at last the 
Tory Democrats, who made a “ movement.’’ When the 
whole structure of modern civilisation requires to-day 
the emancipation of women, it is the suffrage societies— 
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a little more conscious, a little more concentrated in 
their perception of the organic change—who make the 
“ agitation.’’ 

But the “ movement ’’ of Germany is a marching in 
step. It is the whole process of a deliberately ordered 
education, an elaborately organised commerce, a restless 
but consecutive diplomacy, a quasi-official art, a legis- 
lative machine that obeys bureaucratic direction. The 
patriotism of these islands is of necessity a somewhat 
sedentary sentiment. It requires no leader. It is 
content with a dignified figure-head. It is in its roots 
defensive, and, when it degenerates, its expression is 
apprehensive. It vulgarises itself in panics and alarms. 
The patriotism of Germany is the esprit de corps of a 
marching regiment, which is always under arms. In 
times of profound peace it is still stepping to the conquest 
of new spheres of trade, and preparing in its diplomacy 
for the acquisition of some “place in the sun.’’ Its 
Kaiser is, perforce, a military leader, and an orator 
whose speeches are orders of the day. 

It is a total misunderstanding which has classed this 
picturesque and paradoxical figure as a reactionary. 
His occasional medievalism, his rather boyish use of 
metaphors drawn from the romantic ages, may have 
courted this misconception. But he stands for a sort of 
progress interpreted in a narrowly nationalist sense. 
His progress is a movement forward for the sole benefit 
of a German race, regarded only as a race, close-knit 
and carefully uniformed. When history comes to 
measure what the Kaiser as an individual has contributed 
to the life of modern Germany, it will probably assess 
his influence rather higher than his contemporaries are 
tempted to do. We know that the concentration on the 
creation of a great Navy is primarily his work. We 
know that it is his ambition to be the creator of this 
Navy in the same sense in which his predecessors were 
the makers first of the Prussian and then of the German 
Army. We know, too, what disturbance and delay in 
their own natural evolution this departure of the 
Kaiser’s has involved in the life of other peoples. 

But even more important than this concrete 
tendency is the vaguer moral influence which the Kaiser 
has exerted on the habitual thinking of Germany. The 
rigid pose, the solemnity of drill, the immunity from 
humor and self-criticism, these have been dictated and 
imposed by a whole elaborate etiquette and a constant 
stream of suggestion. It is the chief miracle of human 
nature that crowds do not laugh when they see men 
marching in medieval uniforms down a modern street. 
It has been the Kaiser’s wish to make public life a 
military parade. By the sheer repetition of grandiose 
anachronisms, the German public has been wearied out 
of laughter. The collective mind has been so drilled 
and educated by this barrack-room existence that 
banality and philistinism have settled upon all its 
creative work. The Court painter, the Court poet, and 
the Court dramatist have achieved an ascendancy and an 
acceptance without a parallel in any other land. The 
noisy architecture, the robust music, are the expression 
of a mind determined to cultivate only the male side of 
life, and to turn the arts to the service of a material 
patriotism and a disciplined military spirit. | Germany 
is an Empire to-day, and her choir of singing birds has 
become a brass band. It is not a decay of talent or a 
decline of spirit which has wrought this change. The 
race, with the Kaiser as its leader, has set itself largely 
to the artificial cultivation of the moods and gifts which 
assort with the ends it has willed. It has banned the 
critic, outlawed the pessimist, and set the artist to the 
composing of marches. The ideal of the nation in 
arms involves the closing of the paths which stray 
to speculation and the poetry of impulse, as surely 
as it involves the combating of feminism and Socialism. 
The Kaiser has achieved greatness and power, because he 
is the simple exponent of this conscious and strident 
virility. There are no nuances in his mind, as there are 
no reticences in the architecture of Berlin. Without him 
this spirit would still have reigned. With him it achieves 
a crowned ascendancy and vocal dominion. History will 
recognise how powerfully his personality has contributed 
to the unity and concentrated purpose of a great people. 





He has vindicated the rights of personality on a throne. 
But he has also deepened the ultimate purpose of revolt. 
‘‘ A man cannot be in a passion with his Sovereign,” 
said Dr. Johnson, after a conversation with George ITI., 
and we imagine that the same might be said of the last 
three English monarchs. But George III. was far from 
being a modern King. 





“THE MIXTURE OF A LIE.” 


Ir is the- most familiar of sayings, and everyone 
recognises its truth. The basis of imaginative art lies in 
it. The lofty rhyme is built upon it. So are all novels, 
dramas, and the witcheries of romance. Beauty could 
hardly exist without it, nor could the delight of scandal, 
gossip, biography, and epitaphs. Yet even Bacon, when 
he said that the mixture of a lie does ever add pleasure, 
can hardly have imagined the joy that it gave Clare 
Court. 
All day long Clare Court had felt uneasy. Spring 
had set in with bitter wind and driving snow. The cold 
swept through the broken doors, and a slushy pool had 
gathered in the centre of the yard, so deep that the 
various fish-heads, banana-skins, and relics of old boots 
were almost adrift. Even the floor of the “ Bull and 


‘Bear’’ round the corner was so sloppy that the men 


who spent the day there agreed it was a disgrace to 
civilisation. But it was not the weather only that 
diffused an air of uneasiness. Clare Court felt that it 
was being put upon. It was losing its golden oppor- 
tunity. Others were taking its crown. 

“We’re being done, Mrs. Bundle, that’s what it is! 
Done! ’’ said Mrs. Draper, issuing like a stage apparition 
from the midst of the mingled smoke of cooking and 
washing that poured from her door. 

“ You’re right, Mrs. Draper,’’ cried a head from an 
opposite window. “ Done is right! Heard about them 
in Tyler Street? There’s five-bobs flyin’ round in Tyler 
Street, and us not gettin’ so much as the smell of a 
penny! ”’ 

‘* Tyler Street, indeed! ’’ said Mrs. Bundle, emerging 
into daylight, with her young clinging to various 
parts of her dress and person. ‘“ What’s Tyler 
Street better than us, I’d like to know? Why don’t 
they give their five-bobs to them as keeps theirselves 
respectable? I'll Tyler Street ’em!’”’ 

“ There’s twenty houses in Tyler Street,’’ cried Mrs. 
Draper, while the steam whirtled round her head, “ and 
they do say not one but got a five-bob last night, and all 
for doin’—what? Why, nowt! ”’ 

“ Yus,’’ said the head at the window, “ just for nowt 
they’s got it! Just for sayin’ things, same as one man 
could say as easy as another! But our men ain’t got no 
pluck, that’s where it is.’’ 

“ You’re right, my dear, that’s where it is,’’ croaked 
red-eyed Mrs. Cripps, usually so silent. “It’s my belief 
our men hasn’t got so much as a gut between ’em.”’ 

“You just mind what you’re sayin’, or I’ll wring 
your neck! ’’ shouted her husband, who happened to come 
out at that moment, pulling on his coat, and then 
straightening the scarf round his throat, for he was 
something of a dandy. “ Didn’t I make ’alf-a-sovereign 
no more than six months ago, before the election, and 
all by me writin’ a letter? And didn’t I give you four- 
and-six of it for yourself? Tell me that, and don’t you 
be talkin’ about no guts! ’’ 

“ Don’t ’ee be ’ard on her, Mr. Cripps! ’’ said Mrs. 
Draper. “ Don’t ’ee be ’ard on her, there’s a love! She 
do work cruel all night at the lace-makin’ for to keep 
you smart, same as you do always look. Let me see 
now—what was it you put in your letter? Mine wrote 
as he was ’alf clemmed. ‘Alf clemmed! Him as never 
has his belly empty not once a month, bless his ’eart! 
And out comes the ’alf-sovereign from the Gentleman, 
same as a penny in the slot.’’ 

“Alf clemmed ’s a common sort of thing, seems to 
me,” said Mrs. Bundle, trying to shake herself free of 
her progeny, like a sow when she gets up. “Mine did 
smarter than what that was. Mine ups and writes as 
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how his beloved wife (that’s me!) was layin’ in languish 
in the ’orspital with one leg off, and nobody to mind the 
precious children, and another coming. Now that was 
smart to think of me with a leg off, albeit all the rest was 
Gord’s truth! So down comes ’alf-a-sovereign by very 
next post, and I gets five bob of it, through mine having 
a good ’eart.”’ 

“ Yus, that’s all right, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Draper, 
keeping a watch on the red-eyed woman, “all on us in 
this Court took our ’alf-sovereigns, praise Gord. But 
what I want to know is how Mr. Cripps did his bit of 
writing? ”’ 

“Played the dyin’ che-ild,’’ said Mr. Cripps in melo- 
dramatic accent, cleaning his boots by scraping the edges 
on a convenient window-sill. ‘‘ The melting mill-hand 
and his dying che-ild—that’s what I played. Then old 
Ginger lay me even ’alf-crowns the Gentleman wouldn’t 
swaller it. Not swaller it? Ever see a quart go down? 
Same with that dying che-ild. Wish I’d doubled and 
played two on ’em! Two dyin’ children! Might have 
brought it up to a quid! But twelve-and-six clear ’s not 
so bad.” 

“You never told me nothink about that extry ’alf- 
crown,’ whimpered the red-eyed woman; “and me with 
my fingers at the bone! ”’ 

“That ’alf-crown,’’ said her husband, drawing him- 
self up, “ was the reward of honest toil, same as for all 
enterprisin’.’’ 

“Well, it was a great time we had in them days, 
there’s no question,’’ sighed~Mrs. Draper with com- 
fortable regret, but anxious to divert the red-eyed 
woman’s grievance. “ And all through the Gentleman’s 
havin’ a Christian ’eart.’’ 

“Christian ’eart be hanged!’’ cried Mrs. Bundle, 
“Christianity had ought to be give to them as deserves 
it! That’s what I says! To them as deserves it! And 
what’s it doing in Tyler-street, I’d like to know? Why’s 
them Christian five-bobs flyin’ around in Tyler-street, 
and not one blessed penny, Christian nor anythink else, 
for the likes of we, as keeps ourselves to ourselves and 
lives respectable? That’s what I want to know.’’ 

“It’s a cryin’ shame, it is! ’’ said the head from the 
window, and, conscious of the strength of her position, 
she added: “ And it’s all along of our men not having 
the pluck of a sick monkey between them! ’’ 

“You wait and see, as my leader says,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Cripps gaily, having brought his appearance up to 
the level that the open street demanded of him. “ Ta-ta, 
girls! I’m off to look for a bit of work round the corner.” 

“Fine work you'll get at the ‘ Bull and Bear’,’’ 
cried his red-eyed wife after him. 

“Lay you evens for one on the jaw I make half-a 
crown to-day,’’ he answered, with a cheery wave of 
his hand. 

“Done! ’’ she cried, savagely. 
whichever on us wins,”’ 
making. 

So in Clare Court the hours of that chilly day wore 
on. The women continued their daily work, the men 
their daily occupations. But in the midst of all one felt 
an unaccustomed sense of restlessness and wrong astir, as 
when from the form-rooms of a great school the boys see 
others playing in the fields. Those five-shillings pouring 
like the dew of heaven into Tyler Street close by, and not 
a drop for Clare Court! It was injustice, it was robbery, 
an infamous loss! To think what could be done with five 
shillings! What drinks, what sport, what bread, drip- 
ping, clothes, boots, socks, soap, and coal! To miss it 
when it came so close! It was a hideous, an incredible 
disaster! Was it possible that fortune should thus pass 
the deserving by? 

It was not possible. Everything comes to those who 
wait. Hardly had the lamps begun to gleam in the pur- 
ple haze of evening, when a jovial stranger swelled into 
the “Bull and Bear,’’ called aloud for a pint of 
sherry wine, and looked round upon the indignant and 
melancholy forms that eyed him with mingled suspicion 
and expectancy. 


“ You'll pay that, 
and she crawled back to her lace- 





“‘ Say, boys,’’ he cried, holding up his glass, “ any of 


you gentlemen want to turn a honest dollar?”’ 


All sighed one sigh, all spat one spit, and rose to- 
gether. 

“’Cos if you do,’’ said the stranger, “ you’ve only 
got to say so and it’s yours, as easy as winking. You’ve 
only got to tell promiscuous what you was doing last 
election and how much you got for doing of it, and it’s 
yours.”’ 

“Same as Tyler-street?’’ asked Mr. Bundle, whose 
respectability usually made him spokesman. 

“The very same,’’ said the stranger, solemnly. 
“ Gentlemen, I will be straight with you. I don’t come 
here for my health, gentlemen. WHalf-a-crown per head 
of them I brings up to the scratch is what I receives for 
my labor—a moderate but satisfactory remuneration. 
But to each of you gentlemen it’s a solid dollar, and I’m 
not going to begrudge it. Now, who speaks first? ”’ 

“IT got ten bob for walkin’ in the torchlight pro- 
cession, governor,’’ said Mr. Draper, at full gallop. 

“That’s a bloomin’ lie, ’cos you was in quod, as 
any gentleman here can swear,’ cried Mr. Cripps, 
indignantly. 

‘* Well,’’ answered Mr. Draper, with spirit, ‘‘ and 
who’s sayin’ it ain’t a bloomin’ lie? And what is it 
we’re out for, excep’ for five-bob lies?”’ 

‘‘Keep your tempers, if you please, gentlemen,”’ 
said the stranger. “ Let’s have no contradiction as to 
facts. Ten bob for the torchlight procession, you being 
in gaol, makes a very good start. Next, please, gentle- 
men.”’ 

**Couldn’t you make it seven-and-six, governor? ”’ 
asked Mr. Cripps, persuasively. ‘‘ A lie is a lie, you 
know, and I somehow stick at it for a bare dollar. But 
I’ll tell a beauty for the extra; I will indeed.”’ 

‘* A dollar’s my price, my man,”’ said the stranger 
firmly. ‘‘ Take it or leave it,’’ 

‘‘ Well, then,’’ said Mr. Cripps, ‘‘I don’t mind 
swearin’ I took my six children in the barrow-show, and 
got a tanner a head.’’ 

“ And you ’as never had no child to bless yerself 
with!’’ cried Mr. Bundle in righteous amazement. 
“Now look at me, governor! How many kids would 
you like me to have put on them barrows? Give it a 
name, and it'll be true up to eleven, and three 
buried! ”’ 

‘* Say what you like, gentlemen,’’ said the stranger. 
‘** Anything within reason I’ll take. Any of you got 
any letters? Half-a-crown’s my price.’’ 

‘* All on us has letters!’’ came the answer, and 
every hand went into its coat pocket. 

‘* Here you are, governor,’’ cried Mr. Bundle, first, 
as usual; “letter enclosing ten-bob for poor wife’s 
losing leg! He was a real gentleman, Heaven help 
him! ’’ 

All the letters were handed up, all the lies arranged 
and catalogued, the times allotted at which the stranger 
was to take each man to make his deposition at the 
office next day, shillings were distributed as earnest 
money, drinks passed merrily round; all hearts were 
relieved, and faces beamed with confidence, and good- 
will restored. Only Mr. Bundle seemed hardly to share 
the general pride and joy. 

**T feels a kind of twist about them lies,’’ he said 
at last. ‘‘ Supposin’ it all comes out?’’ 

*‘That’s just the best of it,’’ said the stranger; 
“if they takes you into Court, you swears you’ve been 
tellin’ lies all along, and then you’ll be tellin’ the truth, 
and somebody ’ll give you somethink more for tellin’ 
it.”” 

“That’s all right, Bill,’’ said Mr. Cripps encour- 
agingly; “ That’s what’s called unearned increment, 
that is.’’ 

So, when the shillings were all drunk, they were 
turned out from the “Bull and Bear” in the 
highest spirits, and with the sense of brightening 
prospects and wrong removed, Clare Court enjoyed a 
night of unusual good-fellowship and hilarity. Even 
red-eyed Mrs. Cripps rejoiced as she wound and wound 
at the white threads of the lace. 

**So that’s what they tell me about the value of 
the vote,’’ she said to herself. ‘ But it’s cruel hard on 
them as hasn’t got none! ”’ 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Down the sheep-way that has not been used since last 
summer, under prolonged canopy of may-blossom and 
between hedges lavishly laced with stitchwort, come the 
sheep with scarcely audible patter of their thousand feet 
on the sward to their annual dipping. Both the dogs 
come with them, the shepherd and his two sons, and not 
a few unattached villagers, old and young, to see for the 
first time or the sixtieth time the oldest and best of all 
pastoral pictures. The pitiless clear water rushes down 
almost on the heads of the sheep, every one of which 
must be thrown bodily in. There is much troubling of 
the pool as the animals run the gauntlet of the long- 
handled scrubbers on their swim to the waiking-out place 
below, and the water runs pitiless and clear again for 
the next batch or the next sheep. Of course, there is the 
infinitely variable vocal obbligato, the clamor of a flock 
about to be washed being no more like the clamor of a 
flock suffering the pains of weaning than the shouts at 
a football match are like the shouts of an election meet- 
ing. When the sheep go home again up the sun-flecked 
lane, their fleeces make some sort of a bid against the 
milk-white of the stitchwort and the oatmeal white of 
the may. 

Sheep-washing, sheep-shearing, and all the other 
items in the year’s management of sheep are far more 
the shepherd’s affair than the farmer’s. There is no 
outside veterinary surgeon paid or called in on any 
emergency to look after the sheep, for any shepherd 
worth his hire is flock-warden and doctor in one. How 
much more than that he is we dare not say. He knows 
» their wooden faces one from another, he can lead them 
as well as drive them, read their exact need from their 
voices in the night, bend the flock-spirit to his own 
needs, encourage it with his personal influence. So 
much can the good shepherd do, and there is no room 
in the rural economy for a bad one. At the agricultural 
show there are prizes for the shepherds who have reared 
the greatest number of lambs per hundred ewes; often 
a portion of the shepherd’s salary depends on results; 
and sometimes he runs a little flock of his own with 
that of the master, as Jacob did when he served Laban. 
There is no other farm-hand, not even the cowman, 
who stands in this relation of co-partnership and equality 
with the farmer, no other whose time is so much his 
own, no other who is such an autocrat in his own 
kingdom. 

We have heard something lately of the woes of a 
certain Dartmoor shepherd, and of the iniquity of letting 
him out of prison when he had only served some thirty- 
eight years of his sixty-eight for petty thefts amounting 
to the total value of £5. In an ideal society these 
peccadilloes would be abundantly written off by the fact 
that he was a good shepherd. To that all testify, Sir 
Alfred Wills, for example, being moved by the fact that 
“he never drove his sheep, but in a kind of Scriptural 
fashion, led them forth.’”’ The doctrine of kleptomania 
is not for shepherds, however good. If it should be, the 
occasions for its application would be as few as, for 
example, in the case of statesmen, doctors, or clergymen. 
But the life apart of the moorland shepherd little fits 
him for his rare excursions into the haunts of men. We 
have heard of one, who, finding himself in a city, backed 
against a shop front and counted the people going by, 
as though they had been sheep. He was more truly 
alone in the midst of thousands of his fellows than on 
the moorlands with his dog and his sheep. ‘‘ I was wae 
for ma sheep an’ the hills,’’ says one in Mr. A. L. J. 
Gosset’s anthology of “Shepherds of Britain.’’ (Con- 
stable.) “TI couldna bear tramp, tramping thae grey 
streets, wi’ ne’er'a kent face tae greet me.’’ 

The shepherd’s life can never be told apart from 
that of his dog. Far greater than the skill of the shep- 
herd among men is the skill of the collie among dogs. 
The business of herding sheep is more nearly wolf’s work 
than any other business that has been given to the 
descendants of wolves. The pointer has elaborated his 
physical sense of smell, and has developed a wonderful 
instinct, but the sheep-dog has been educated rather 
along lines of intelligence. His co-operation with his 





master, the marvel of anyone who has seen it, is that of 
a soldier who understands the campaign as soon as the 
word to march is given. A phrase uttered in the 
ordinary tones of conversation is understood as perfectly 
as though the very words were known. Mr. Charles St. 
John supplies in the book before us an example that 
could easily be multiplied. In the midst of a conver- 
sation about something else, a shepherd said, without 
changing his voice, ‘‘ I’m thinking, sir, the cow is in 
the potatoes.” Up jumped the dog, first took a good 
look at the potato patch through the window, and see- 
ing no cow there, went round to the byre to assure him- 
self that she was safely housed. ‘‘Sirrah, my man,” 
said James Hogg on one occasion, “‘they are awa’.’’ 
Seven hundred lambs at weaning time had broken away 
in three streams at midnight. The night was so dark 
that Sirrah could not be seen, but he heard the words. 
The men were out all night scouring the mountain, and 
returned empty-handed to find Sirrah standing guard 
over the whole seven hundred, which he had collected 
in a ravine. 

Every shepherd has a hundred like instances to relate. 
They lose their essence in the telling, but in the living 
they establish the fact that the dog is more than a 
shepherd’s boy on the feet of a wolf, more than a fleet 
subaltern executing every command of a slow-moving 
or stationary general, even at times a little more than 
an equal colleague. Normally obedient to the least 
whistle, sometimes the dog will insist upon doing his 
imagined duty to the flock, in spite of his master’s com- 
mands. A shepherd who has been drunk overnight 
sometimes blesses his dog for having taken his own line 
and preserved the flock from misfortune that fuddled 
orders would have ensured. On the other hand, a sheep- 
stealer who had repented of stealing a particular bunch 
of sheep, and had returned them, was once hanged 
through the faithfulness to crime of his dog. The 
Ettrick Shepherd tells how, as the young man rode away, 
he heard a clatter of feet, and saw his dog coming along 
at a furious pace driving the sheep after him. He 
“corrected the dog in great wrath,’’ and made it 
leave the sheep and come away with him. But in a mile 
the collie gave him the slip again and went back to fetch 
the booty. The man in alarm resolved to leave the dog 
to its fate, and break away from the road by a route 
unknown to it. But his fellow criminal drove them all 
night, and delivered them to the young man at the 
place where he had slept, and the transaction cost the 
master his life. 

It is perhaps on the downs of Sussex, Dorsetshire, 
and Wiltshire that the keeping of sheep is at once at its 
richest and most picturesque. The care of the four- 
horned “ loaghtans ’’ of Man or the Orkneys is more like 
the hunting of wild beasts than sheep-farming; in the 
mountains of Scotland or Wales the affair becomes 
nomadic rather than pastoral, but on the Downs, sub- 
mountainous, but with the uniformity of pasture that 
belongs to the meadows, sheep have leisure to listen to 
the shepherd’s pipe, or as they toll the afternoon away 
with their clanking bells, the guardians of neighboring 
flocks may draw near and play their immemorial games 
of “nine men’s morris,’ or “ jackstraws.’’ We have 
not heard a shepherd pipe, though we could perhaps 
make him an instrument if we could find the piper. The 
pastime had not gone far enough to be saved for ever 
during the reign of Watteau. Richard Jefferies heard 
it, and wrote: “There is no tune—no recognisable 
melody ; he plays from his heart and to himself. ; 
His simple notes harmonise with the open plain, the 
looming hills, the ruddy sunset, as if striving to express 
the feelings these call forth.’’ To the tune of the pipe, 
or of unaided whistling at which many shepherds are 
adept, it may be that they still dance on the Dorset 
downs an occasional shepherd’s brawl, as they still dance 
in Skye the reel of Hoolican. The larger and more public 
shearing revels have gone, with the abandonment of the 
old co-operative relations between farmer and man; but 
we have still on the Cotswolds the Whitsuntide Cooper’s 
Hill Wake, continuously held from at least as early a 
time as the institution of the Cotswold Games by Robert 
Dover in the reign of James II. The Cotswolds having 
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been nearly all enclosed, and the remnant flocks hurdled 
on swede and kale, the mighty sheep-shearings of the 
old days are no more. Yorkshire’s Day of St. Blaise has 
become spasmodically septennial. St. Blaise’s Day is a 
weavers’ festival, and has no solar significance. But at 
sheep-washing and sheep-shearing the flocks yield their 
bloodless spoil, and go forth gladly relieved to a green 
and flowery earth, full of yet greater promise of wealth. 
Wherefore it is meet that now, if at no other time, our 
shepherds keep a little of their joy in the pastoral life. 





Short Studies. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
II. 
By THE RIVER. 





Every morning I get up early, and, going straight to 
the window, I see half London from an eighth-storey. 
I see factory chimneys poetised, and the sign of a great 
lion against the sky, and the dome of St. Paul’s rising 
magically out of the mist, and pearl-colored minarets 
round about the horizon, and Waterloo Bridge suspended 
like a dream over the majestic river; and all that sort 
of thing. 
through the medium of the artistic sentimentalism of 
ages. I am obliged even to see it through the individual 
eyes of Claude Monet, whose visions of it I nevertheless 
resent. I do not want to see, for example, Waterloo 
Bridge suspended like a dream over the majestic river. 
I much prefer to see it firmly planted in the plain water. 
And I ultimately insist on so seeing it. The Victoria 
Embankment has been, and still is, full of pitfalls for 
the sentimentalist in art as in sociology; I would walk 
warily to avoid them. The river at dawn, the river at 
sunset, the river at midnight (with its myriad lamps, of 
course) ! Let me have the river at eleven a.m. for 
a change, or at tea-time. And let me patrol its banks 
without indulging in an orgy of melodramatic contrasts. 

I will not be carried away by the fact that the 
grand hotels, with their rosy saloons and fair women 
(not invariably or even generally fair!), look directly 
down upon the homeless wretches huddled on the 
Embankment benches. Such a juxtaposition is acci- 
dental and falsifying. Nor will I be imposed upon by 
the light burning high in the tower of St Stephen’s to 
indicate that the legislators are watching over Israel. 
I think of the House of Commons at question-time, and 
I hear the rustling as two hundred schoolboyish human 
beings (not legislators nor fathers of their country) 
simultaneously turn over a leaf of two hundred question- 
papers, and I observe the self-consciousness of honorable 
members as they walk in and out, and the naive pleasure 
of the Labor member in his enormous grey wideawake, 
and the flower in the buttonhole of the formidable Irish 
leader, and the other flower in the buttonhole of the 
white-haired and simple ferocious veteran of democracy, 
and the hobnobbing over stewed tea and sultana on the 
draughty terrace. 

Nor, when I look at the finely symbolic architecture 
of New Scotland Yard, will I be obsessed by the horrors 
of the police system and of the prison system and by the 
wrongness of the world. I regard with fraternal interest 
the policeman in his shirt-sleeves lolling at a fourth- 
floor window. Thirty, twenty, years ago people used to 
be staggered by the sudden discovery that, in the old 
Hebraic sense of the word, there was no God. It winded 
them, and some of them have never got over it. 
Nowadays people are being staggered by the sudden dis- 
covery that there is something fundamentally wrong with 
the structure of society. This discovery induces a ner- 





| into it the children of the rich. 


I am obliged, in spite of myself, to see London | 





reformer, that when land-values are taxed, and war and 
poverty and slavery and overwork and underfeeding and 
disease and cruelty have disappeared, that the structure 
of society will seem a whit the less wrong? Never! A 
moderate sense of its wrongness is precisely what most 
makes life worth living. 

Between my lofty dwelling and the river is a large 
and beautiful garden, ornamented with statues of heroes. 
It occupies ground whose annual value is probably quite 
ten thousand pounds—that is to say, the interest on a 
quarter of a million. It is tended by several County 
Council gardeners, who spend comfortable lives in it, 
and doubtless thereby support their families in dignity. 
Its lawns are wondrous; its parterres are full of flowers, 
and its statues are cleansed perhaps more thoroughly 
than the children of the poor. This garden is, as a rule, 
almost empty. I use it a great deal, and sometimes I 
am the only person in it. Its principal occupants are 
well-dressed men of affairs, who apparently employ it, 
as I do, as a ground for reflection. Nursemaids bring 
The children of the 
poor are not to be seen in it—they might impair the 
lawns, or even commit the horrible sin of picking the 
tlossems. During th» only hours when the poor could 
frecuent it. it is thoughtfully closed. The poor pay, and 
the rich enjoy. If I paid my proper share of the cost 
of that garden, each of my visits would run me into 
something like half-a-sovereign. My pleasure is being 
paid for up all manner of side-streets. ‘This is wrong; 
it is scandalous. I would, and I will, support any 
measure that promises to rectify the wrongness. But 
in the meantime I intend to have my fill of that garden, 
and to savor the great sensations thereof. I will not 
be obsessed by one aspect of it. 

The great sensations are not perhaps what one would 
have expected to be the great sensations. Neither 
domes, nor towers, nor pinnacles, nor spectacular con- 
trasts, nor atmospheric effects, nor the Wordsworthian 
“mighty heart’’! It is the County Council tram, as 
copied from Glasgow and Manchester, that appeals more 
constantly and more profoundly than anything else of 
human creation to my romantic sensibility. “ Yes,’’ I 
am told; “the tram-cars look splendid at night!”’ I do 
not mean specially at night. I mean in the day. And 
further, I have no desire to call them ships, or to call 
them aught but tram-cars. For me they resemble just 
tram-cars, though I admit that when forty or fifty of 
them are crowded together, they remind me somewhat 
of a herd of elephants. They are enormous and beauti- 
ful; they are admirably designed, and they function 
perfectly; they are picturesque, inexplicable, and un- 
canny. They come to rest with the gentleness of doves, 
and they hurtle through the air like shells. Their 
motion—smooth, delicate, and horizontal—is always 
delightful. They are absolutely modern, new, and 
original. There was never anything like them before, 
and only when something different and better supersedes 
them will their extraordinary gliding picturesqueness be 
appreciated. They never cease. They roll along day 
and night without a pause; in the middle of the night 
you can see them glittering away to the ends of the 


| county. At six o’clock in the morning they roll up over 


vous disease which runs through whole thouchtful multi- | 


tudes. I suffer from it myself. Nevertheless, just as 
it is certain that there is a God, of some kind, so it is 
certain that there is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the structure of society. There is something wrong— 
but it is not fundamental. 
always will be something wrong. 


There always has been and | 
Do you suppose, O | 


the horizon of Westminster Bridge in hundreds inces- 
santly, and swing downwards and round sharply away 
from the Parliament which for decades refused them 
access to their natural gathering-place. They are a 
thrilling sight. And see the pigmy in the forefront of 
each one, rather like a mahout on the neck of an 
elephant, doing as he likes with the obedient monster! 
And see the scores of pigmies inside each of them, black 
dots that jump out like fleas and disappear like fleas! 
The loaded tram stops, and in a moment it is empty, 
and of the contents there is no trace. The contents are 
dissolved in London. And then see London 
precipitate the contents again ; and watch the leviathans, 
gorged, glide off in endless procession to spill immortal 
souls in the evening suburbs! 

But the greatest sensation offered by the garden, 
though it happens to be a mechanical contrivance, is 
entirely independent of the County Council. It is—not 
the river—but the movement of the tide. Imagination 
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is required in order to conceive the magnitude, the 
irresistibility, and the consequences of this tremendous 
shuttle-work, which is regulated from the skies, rules 
the existence of tens of thousands of people, and casually 
displaces incalculable masses of physical matter. And 
the curious human thing is that it fails to rouse the 
imagination of the town. It cleaves through the town, 
and yet is utterly foreign to it, having been estranged 
from it by the slow evolutionary process. All those 
tram-cars roll up over the horizon of Westminster 
Bridge, and cross the flood and run for a mile on its 
bank, and not one man in every tenth tram-car gives 
the faintest attention to the state of the river. A few 
may carelessly notice that the tide is “in’’ or “ out,” 
but how many realise the implications? For all they 
feel, the river might be a painted stream! No wonder 
that the touts crying “ Steamboat! Steamboat!” have a 
mournful gesture, and the “music on board’”’ sounds 
thin, like a hallucination, as the shabby paddle-wheels 
pound the water! The cause of the failure of municipal 
steamers is more recondite than the yellow motor-cars of 
the journals which took pride in having ruined them. 
And the one satisfactory inference from the failure is 
that human nature is far less dependent on non-human 
nature than vague detractors of the former and devotees 
of the latter would admit. It is, after all, rather fine 
to have succeeded in ignoring the Thames! 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Che Drama. 


VICTORIAN STILTS. 


[The Command Performance of Lyiton’s ‘‘Money” at Drury 
Lane. | 


“Poor old heraldry, poor old history, poor old poetry, passing 
hence!” 





sang Tennyson in the period when he was becoming con- 
scious that the golden age of Victorian romance was over, 
and a new generation of thinkers and artists were knock- 
ing at the door. And yet, in this year of grace, we have 
forced two of Queen Victoria’s grand-children to assist 
at a State performance, not of something fine or even 
characteristic of the age, but of one of the poorest of all 
its products—a forgotten, ill-painted piece of stage lum- 
ber, dragged from its dust-covered corner whence no 
living dramatic manager would, of his own will, have dis- 
interred it. I suppose Royalty is schooled to boredom, but 
this is a humane epoch, and some limit should be assigned 
to the sufferings of kings. For the mere efflux of time, 
almost unaided by human effort, has made it impossible 
for any living man or woman to enjoy Lytton’s “ Money.”’ 
It is as stale as its author’s special form of rakish dan- 
dyism. It is not good comedy of manners, in which 
respect it is mere Sheridan-and-water. It has not one- 
half the wit and liveliness of Mr. Jones’s “ Liars,’’ and 
Sir Arthur Pinero has forgotten more of the mechanics of 
stage speech, exits, and entrances than Lytton ever knew. 
As for its literary qualities, I call Heaven and Earth to 
witness, and do not fear to couple Hell, whether Mr. 
Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli, singly or in collabora- 
tion, or some radio-active principle of their special virtues 
= stylists, could produce anything quite as terrifying as 
this :— 

““Clara: A few days and we are parted for ever !-—a few 
weeks and another will bear his name—his wife! Oh happy 
fate! She will have the right to say to him—though the whole 
world should hear her—‘ I am thine!’ And I embitter their lot 
—I am the cloud upon their joyous sunshine! And yet, O 
Alfred! if she loves thee—if she knows thee—if she values thee 
—and, when thou wrongst her, if she can forgive thee, as I do, 


I can bless her when far away, and join her name in my prayers 
for thee! ”’ 
Or this :— 
“Clara: Oh, Evelyn! when you ‘nherited this vast wealth 
I pleased myself with imagining how you would wield the power 
delegated to your hands. I knew your benevolence—your in- 
tellect—your genius! and I often thought that, in after years, 
when far away, I should hear your name identified with deeds 
and ends to which, for the great, fortune is but the instrument; 
I often thought that 1 should say to my own heart—weeping 
proud and delicious teare—‘ And once this man loved me!’” 
** Evelyn: No more, Clara! (oh heavens,)—no more! ”’ 





“No more! ’’ indeed, and let us drop the curtain on 
the sad fate which on Wednesday evening compelled 
artists like Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. George 
Alexander to intone this fustian, for spoken with any 
accentofnatureitcannotbe. But it is surely pertinent to 
inquire why a “star’’ company of our leading actors 
and directors of the modern theatre should have con- 
sented to put this slur on their profession, on the 
executed and attempted labors of their life-time, and on 
the authors they have interpreted. If the Lord 
Chamberlain has done this thing, it is, of course, the 
kind of thing that the Lord Chamberlain would do. But 
it is a pity that he should have made a number 
of powerful and self-respecting men his accomplices in 
a public degradation of the British drama. ‘“ Money ”’ 
is a play that could not be produced in a State per- 
formance in any city in the world—not excluding the 
capital of Patagonia—save London, where the last word 
of snobbery is the depreciation, in the name of the 
head of the State, of the best in thought and representa- 
tion that the living State can produce. 

For “ Money ”’ has at least this usefulness, that it 
marks the rise even of our moderately ambitious drama 
from the levels of the early Victorian theatre. The will- 
ing and influence of money are the subjects of a good 
many interesting modern plays—such as ‘‘ The Thunder- 
bolt,’’ ‘‘ The Voysey Inheritance,’’ and ‘‘ Major Bar- 
bara.’’ But all these works show a power of exhibition 
and criticism incomparably superior to that of Lytton’s 
play. Lytton was never a sincere artist; but he 
could paint a large, garish canvas fairly well, 
he had an interesting, rather wicked, personality, and 
he had just a touch of social insight. None of these quali- 
ties appear in this, the feebiest of his plays. All that 
he could do was to construct a little, old, weak plot, 
with a little old, weak misunderstanding between lovers, 
and a little old, weak set of stage devices to clear it up 
soon enough, and not too soon. Now and then he throws 
out a spark of wit. ‘‘ What fools these girls are!” 
says Lady Franklin; ‘‘ they take as much pains to lose 
a husband as a poor widow does to get one.’’ Or, again, 
‘* You tell me you love Clara, or at least detest her, 
which is the same thing.’’ But Lytton could not grasp 
his subject, or make anything of it. He just touches 
with the tips of his aristocratic fingers the problems of 
charity and poor law which Dickens realised and handed 
on to a succeeding generation of artists and statesmen. 
He introduces toadies, gamblers, worldlings, fortune- 
hunting parents, marrying widows, club swindlers—all 
the crowd to whom Thackeray gave a moment’s illusive 
life. Not one of them is a real person. Evelyn is a 
sentimental prig, hobbling on Victorian stilts. Clara is 
a noble nincompoop, an assemblage of the ideal virtues, 
of which Lytton could write the more freely 
inasmuch as he never tried them for himself. 
The author could not criticise any of his char- 
acters, or give them anything to say or do beyond 
putting them through a mechanical process of self-dis- 
closure, every point of which a modern audience can 
guess as soon as they open their mouths. He 
might have presented an interesting problem or two if 
he had had seriousness or patience enough to work it out. 
He might have shown his spouting hero spoiled by 
poverty, or by suddenly gotten riches—most people are 
capable of being ruined by both, and a few sustain 
either lot with credit. Half-a-dozen of our modern 
playwrights are well able to imagine Evelyn’s conduct in 
either state, and to tell us with some ingenuity and skill 
what the life of a rich man means. To some extent that 
is because we know the real environment of a money- 
making age. But even Samuel Warren, of Lytton’s 
own time, could tell it better than the author of 
** Money.’’ 

So if this modish old play—with its asides, 
soliloquies, bombast, self-revealing traps to catch 
flats with, and give its creaking action a look of 
bustle and intrigue—is an insult to the play-goer of 
to-day, it is also a good measure of the emptiness of the 
times which produced it. One realises that early Vic- 
torianism could not see or criticise itself—that till 
Dickens and Carlyle came, it could not—in the silence 
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and stupefaction that settled on England as the revolu- 
tionary songs and memories died away—give the world a 
plausible notion of what it was like. Its art-work could 
neither image its contemporary thought, nor waken 
the imagination of later times. What a _ period 
to choose for an illustrative view of the British 
drama! What a dish to set before a King and 
a Kaiser! But above and beyond everything else, 
what an encouragement to the reformers and the 
pioneers to insist that the Drama and the Court 
must, in the interests of both institutions, be divorced 
4 mensa et toro! For it is inconceivable that a 
committee of dramatic managers and actors would of 
its free will have devised the absurdity of Wednes- 
day night’s scene at Drury Lane. Of course, if the whole 
object of our drama is to give artists like Sir Beerbohm 
Tree or Sir Charles Wyndham the means of playing 
character-parts—7.e., parts which are melodramatic 
exaggerations of average human _  character—then 
“ Money ’’ will do as well as any other bad play. But 
the moment the idea of presenting a characteristic 
Victorian drama had been mooted, such a body must have 
set to work to think out what the Victorian 
poets, artists, and satirists had done best in form and 
in matter. Then their own wits and experience, or, let 
us say, the counsels of so learned and well-balanced a 
critic as Mr. Archer, could have helped them to a 
solution, or have steered them off the pitiful no-solution 
which was adopted. Let the responsibility for British 
art be placed in the hands of British artists, and if they 
err, we shall at least know how to deal with them. 


H. W. M. 





Art, 


ARTLESSNESS. 


AFTER some time spent in a town in Asia Minor, where 
the Turks, for all their alleged cruelty, have never 
applied the torture of the picture gallery, and where 
the people show in all the interests of daily life a vital 
sense of beauty in color and design, to return to England 
to find people engaged in unveiling statues eighty feet 
high, in discovering geniuses eighty years old, to find 
the country cousins gloating over the sticky slabs of 
sentimentality which the keepers of our artistic con- 
science have just been handing round at the annual feed- 
ing time, all this is a trying experience, and it requires 
some weeks to recover the innocent belief that any good 
can come of talking and writing about art in a country 
which seems so well adapted for other activities. To 
one in such a perverse mood there is one bright spot, 
the cruel incisiveness of Max’s caricatures, but even 
here I must grumble. They are treated too preciously, 
bought and sold too carefully. These beneficent pur- 
gatives should be accessible as Beerbohm’s pills, and 
whatever their intrinsic worth, they should be obtainable 
for pence in the weekly papers. 

How much pleasanter and more charitable I should 
feel, for instance, if I could accept the charming legend 
which has grown up around the personality of Mr. 
Walter Greaves, the Thames boatman. The story has 
in it all the elements which we demand in the romance 
of genius, the patient, unrewarded toil in humble 
obscurity, the secret devotion to a high ideal, and finally 
the quite accidental discovery of a whole gallery of 
masterpieces. The works themselves are, moreover, 
really agreeable, wrought with a keen sense of the 
material beauties of paint, and showing occasionally a 
naive interest in the affairs of river life. One, in par- 
ticular—Hammersmith Bridge on boat-race day—has a 
real charm as decoration, the figures hanging on the sus- 








pension chains, the omnibuses and the crowd being treated | 


as flat spots of delicate color, with a feeling for the dis- 


position and spacing of the patches that argues a genuine 


talent. Here, however, the statement. put forward that 
the picture is entirely original, and executed before 
Whistler had appeared in the artist’s life, puts a difficult 


problem. If this was really painted before Whistler, 
then Whistler must have borrowed his peculiar tonality 
from Mr. Greaves, for the likeness in quality of pigment 
and the relation of tones, all muted by atmospheric in- 
fluence, is too precise to allow of independent discovery. 
And yet it would be very difficult to believe that Whistler 
had learned from Mr. Greaves, because whereas 
Whistler’s work is consistently carried out, there is even 
in this remarkable picture a conflict between the naiveté 
of the idea and the composition and the hyper-subtle re- 
finement of the tone relations and the handling of paint. 
Were we to judge the works on view at the Goupil 
Gallery by the standards which we apply to old masters, 
there can be no doubt that they would be explained as 
due to the influence of a great originative force upon a 
minor personality. 

This inconsistency of idea and method is apparent 
throughout. Mr. Greaves seems to have had some 
genuine appreciation of the life he saw around him, a 
very simple, untutored, and unaffected feeling, which, 
perhaps, might never have found expression at all, but 
which if it had come out, would have produced painting 
of a totally different kind from what we see. We can 
guess at it here and there—in the little moonlight scene, 
No. 59, where the artist has felt that moonlight is blue, 
and has painted it with a crude determination and force 
that breaks down the Whistlerian convention, and gives 
us something akin to a primitive Dutch painter. One 
sees it again in the Cremorne Gardens (No. 34), with its 
heavy brownish-grey foliage and its rather clumsy, but 
not displeasing, emphasis on details which Whistler 
would have hinted at with witty indirectness. But, as 
a rule, Whistler triumphs over the native instinct, and 
we get results which, whatever their external charm 
(this is, I repeat, undeniable), have not the essential 
expressiveness of a work of art ; we find pictures in which 
the fundamental! feeling is not only not fully expressed, 
but is flatly contradicted by all the means employed. 
The composition is always, with the exception of the 
Bridge, taken from Whistler—and this alone must make 
one suspicious—the method of painting andthe color har- 
monies are Whistlerian, and yet the actual rendering 
of each form is meticulous, labored, and analytic. The 
boats are drawn with a boatman’s precision, though the 
composition declares that he is occupied in vague reveries 
about the river as a moving mirror of the sky, and not 
as a place where boats are built, hired, and repaired. 
The houses, for all the misty charm of their atmospheric 
envelopment, show the keen eye of a practical man. 
Not that there is any harm in such a practical detailed 
vision : it might conceivably give rise to a dry primitive 
design not without its significance, but it has nothing to 
do with the vague moodiness, the detachment from all 
that is merely incidental, the synthetic abstraction 
which these works put forward as their ostensible mean- 
ing. Such abstraction and detachment does inform 
every part of Whistler’s own work, but it is too obviously 
alien from Mr. Greaves’s temperament. 

However, it is pleasant to think of an artist whose 
actual achievements are at least agreeable and har- 
monious, receiving for once more than may be his exact 
due. No serious harm is done here; but when we come 
to our last great national effort—the monument to 
Queen Victoria—we are dealing with something that 
should matter very seriously. We have, of course, in 
sheer self-defence become so profoundly cynical about 
our public art that we are inclined to pass each new 
monstrosity with a deprecating shrug of the shoulders, 
and a rapid change in the subject of conversation. But 
this unbelief in the possibility of ever doing anything 
to express our quite genuine common emotions is mis- 
chievous, and it is time that we should resent the affront 
which is put upon our national feelings by such 
misrepresentations of their character. Surely the feeling 
for Victoria had something more in it than the turgid 
and flamboyant rhetoric, the worn-out symbolism and 
labored allegory, which Sir T. Brock expounded with 
inimitable naiveté in a manifesto in the “ Times.’’ And 
even supposing that social inertia compels us, instead of 
endeavoring to find out and express our genuine senti- 
ments, to have recourse to all the dreary personifications 
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and empty abstractions of virtues and vices which dare 
no longer show themselves in the more vital art of 
literature—even supposing that all this is forced upon us 
by the tyranny of convention, at least it might be 
rendered with something of the bravura and gusto that 
almost any Italian sculptor’s assistant knows how to put 
into these stock figures. But Sir T. Brock has gone 
through it all without a trace of virtuosity—laboriously, 
timidly, meticulously; and the vast pile rears itself 
without any intelligible or coherent plastic idea, without 
any breadth or co-ordination of planes. In fact, it lacks 
the fundamental qualities of sculpture; it is essentially 
picturesque and unplastic. 

Had Sir T. Brock accepted the suggestion of the 
Committee that he should travel for a year, he need 
have gone no further than the Louvre to find material 
for inspiration. There stands among the pre-Babylonian 
treasures the statue of a queen, who died some four or 
five thousand years ago. This robust mass of solid 
bronze—for the Queen wished her memorial to be 
irremovable—expresses just the characteristics we might 
demand in a monument to Victoria. The head is missing, 
but the firmly poised torso, the arms folded in serene 
confidence of moral integrity, the sublime aplomb of the 
figure enclosed in its voluminous Victorian dress, give to 
this relic of past greatness just the qualities demanded 
by the theme. Here is indeed a piece of sculpture; the 
large simplicity and coherence of its design give it, 
though no more than life-size, a colossal impressiveness. 
Imagine such a design enlarged to twice or three times 
life-size, and we should have had, in the words of 
Chassériau, ‘ quelque chose qui soit royale et qui reste.’’ 

In France they are engaged in erecting a statue to 
the memory of Cézanne. Aristide Maillol is carrying 
it out, and from the reproduction of the work it is 
evident that this will be in its modest, unpretentious 
way a genuine piece of sculpture. Should any British 
admirers of Cézanne’s rare and isolated genius care to 
contribute to this object, subscriptions will be acknow- 
ledged and forwarded by the “ Burlington Magazine.’’ 

Rocer Fry. 





Present-Bap Problems. 





A HIGHLAND CROFTIE. 


TE little homestead is perched upon the shoulder of a 
great hill, a thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Behind it, on the north, lie pine-wood and grouse-moor, 
and to the south, fold on fold, the landscape stretches 
away until it is bounded by the dim blue outline of the 
Cairngorm Mountains. The air at this height is of that 
wonderful quality found in a few favored spots in 
Norway and Switzerland ; it exhilarates like wine. One 
does not need either so much sleep or food as at the 
lower levels. Work is easy, and thought flows freely, 
in such an atmosphere. This may be one of the reasons 
why so fine a race is bred in the Highlands. The people 
would seem to be endowed with every simple virtue, 
and in addition they have good brains, and the Scottish 
passion for education. 

In the earlier years of Queen Victoria’s reign, forty 
or fifty small farmsteads were to be seen dotted about 
the hillside close to this one. Each had its few acres 
of cultivated land, its little group of sheltering trees, 
its tiny garden. The little houses were all of the same 
type: strongly built of hewn granite, each with a 
*“ butt ’’ and a ‘‘ benn,’’ the windows small, and rooms 
under the roof in which a tall man could not stand 
upright. Yet in these cabins families of splendid men 
and women were reared. An old inhabitant tells that 
he remembers forty men over six feet in height on those 
braes when he was young. 

In almost every case the holding had been in the 
same family for generations. Originally, it seems pro- 
bable, they had all been members of a clan, and held 
the land, under a chieftain, in common. The dwellings 
and byres had been built by the men themselves, and 





the land had been reclaimed from the moor, rod by rod, 
by the work of their hands. Until quite recent times 
they had common rights of pasturage and turbary on 
the moors and in the forests. Within the memory of 
the oldest men, the conditions under which those forty 
or fifty little farms were held made it possible for a 
thrifty couple to rear a family, educate and place their 
children in the world, and yet put by a little nest-egg 
against a rainy day, or as a provision for old age. 

Then came the disastrous clearing of the Highlands 
to make room for deer forests and game preserves. 
Evictions in this neighborhood were wholesale, and 
where forty ‘‘ bonnie wee crofties ’’ were to be seen there 
are left but three. As we wander over these wild and 
beautiful heights, we come here and there to a little 
mound of gathered stones. Around them the sward is 
green and smooth, and a tiny rill of water runs near. 
This is all that remains of house and steading after half 
a century. A few trees mark the place where the little 
garden flourished, and here we generally find raspberry 
canes and a few flowers that have lapsed into wildness. 
The Highland crofters have no fixity of tenure, and no 
compensation was given to the evicted farmers for their 
wasted toil of generations. 

There are no evictions now, but it is more profitable 
to breed game than to breed men, and a steady policy 
of starving-out keeps up the tide of emigration. The 
lord of the manor of this part is old, and shoots neither 
deer nor grouse, and the moors and forests are let to 
wealthy Southerners, who have no concern with the 
tenantry. The estates are administered by a factor, 
whose business it is to extract all that he.can from the 
farmers, and to resist every claim for improvements. 
The cultivated area of the farmsteads would be con- 
sidered highly rented if it were in England—yet it would 
pay the landowners far better if it were cleared and 
given over to the game. It is the common knowledge 
of this fact that makes it so easy to put on the screw. 
In the years that we have known the district, privileges 
have been curtailed and prices have been raised steadily, 
so that in spite of a very marked improvement both in 
buildings and in cultivation, the margin of profit is 
actually Jess than it was formerly. Lately a new forester 
has been appointed, and he has doubled the price 
charged for timber. It is the custom for the tenants 
to buy wood for fencing and repairs. The trees that 
are felled are, of course, the ones it is necessary to thin 
out in the young woods. The price now charged to the 
tenants is very nearly the same as the price of similar 
wood in a district within twenty-five miles of London. 
And the fencing the tenant is required to do is more in 
the interest of the game than in that of the farm stock. 

One typical case will be enough to show something 
of the conditions under which these Highland crofties 
are held. Most of the work of the farm has to be done 
in the six light months of the year. The winter, with 
its long dark nights, is a time of enforced idleness. 
Sometimes the road to the town is blocked for three 
weeks at a time with snow. Every bit of food and drink 
has to be taken by hand to the stock through deep snow. 
It is important not to carry more stock through. the 
winter than the land will feed, for the cost of bought 
food is high in proportion to the distance it must be 
fetched. Unlike English farming, there is no profit to 
be made out of high prices in winter. The cows, which 
are milked three times in the long summer days, give no 
milk in winter. Butter must be stored for winter use. 
A great houseful of hens will hardly give more than 
half-a-dozen eggs a week, so that the cost of keeping 
them through the winter makes chicken farming on a 
large scale impossible. A careful examination of the 
accounts shows that eggs, chickens, and butter, for which 
there is a sale during the summer for visitors, and for 
a month or two in the game season, show a very small 
profit ; the prosperity of the farm depends on the sale 
of stock. And it is out of half-a-dozen cows that rent, 
with the extras now charged for right of pasture and 
timber, must be paid. Seed must be bought, and 
artificial manure, for the land is dry and hungry in spite 
of the heavy rainfall. 

In a perfect year, with no accidents among the 
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stock, and no bad harvests, we compute that a bare 
living can be made, but no money can be put by. But 
in the Highlands it seldom happens that all the crops 


can be successfully garnered. In 1909, the potatoes 
rotted in the ground from too much rain. ‘The oats 
were harvested and stacked wet, and were only kept from 
heating by having layers of ‘‘ birks’’ put between the 
sheaves to keep the stacks open and ventilated. The 
cold, wet weather played havoc with the stock, and 
calves were lost. Last year the late frosts killed the 
first broods of chickens. The family lived, of course, 
but the year’s accounts showed a deficit. 

How, then, is the loss met, and why do the people 
stay on? The answer to the first part of the question 
is easy. Every farm now takes summer visitors, and 
the improvement in the houses is due to the spending 
of part of the money so earned on putting in windows 
and fire-grates, and on re-building generally. The 
rents for lodgings are not at all on the extravagant scale 
of some more fashionable parts of Scotland, but in a 
good season of three or four months from £20 to £25 
may be made. This is not quite all profit, for the 
charges include fire and light, and washing and attend- 
ance. But it is what keeps the Highland crofter from 
utter bankruptcy. 

In the case which I have taken as a type, the old 
man has only a son and daughter left. He is now past 
work, and within the last few years the farm has been 
transferred to his son, a very hard-working and intelli- 
gent young man. The daughter came home from ser- 
vice on the death of her mother, and she has spent 
twenty pounds which she had saved on improving the 
house for visitors. In the six years she has been at 
home, she has not yet been able to begin to save again! 

The old man, who is seventy-one years of age, has 
applied for a pension. But the Pension Officer is im- 
bued with the same spirit as the landlord and the factor. 
He computes that they must be making a fortune out 
of the farm, that visitors must be worth eighty or a 
hundred pounds in the season, and that each cow must 
mean a profit of eighty pounds! Of course, it will not 
be allowed to rest at that, and the pension, which 
should be the full five shillings, will make a very 
great difference to the comfort of the little household. 

Still, why does the son think it worth while to stay 
on? Here, as in Ireland, the strong attachment of the 
people to the soil is a factor that must be taken into 
account. They are rooted to the little spot of earth that 
their fathers and their grandfathers have made fertile. 
Added to this, the young man is a keen Radical, and 
a close student of the political position, especially in 
regard to land. He knows what has taken place in 
Ireland within the last few years, and how the power of 
the landlord has been broken. He resented bitterly the 
action of the House of Lords in throwing out the Scottish 
Bill. He believes firmly that if the Veto can be 
abolished, the time of the Highland farmer will come 
soon. ‘‘ We have held on so long,’’ he says, ‘‘ that it 
seems a pity to throw it up just when we may be within 
sight of a change.” 

There are hundreds of keen, intelligent, anxious 
politicians among the Highland farmers watching the 
conflict between the two Houses with this kind of per- 
sonal interest. Compromise or defeat on the subject of 
the Veto would kill the last hope of the Crofters, and 
swell the emigration returns for the ensuing years. 


Oke En Be 





Communications. 
HOW THE NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME 
WILL WORK. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The reception which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s great social scheme has met with, the realisation 
of its far-reaching powers, and the national defence it raises 
against the ills that attack industrial lives—all this, and 
more, are so manifest that it is not necessary to attempt a 








repetition. In the economic and social spheres it is epoch- 
making on democratic lines. All I desire to do is briefly to 
indicate its working in certain directions, especially those 
which concern the great voluntary mutual thrift movement 
of the friendly society type. 

No measure has probably undergone such a degree of 
overhauling and alteration of detail before it was finally 
incorporated into the clauses of a Parliamentary Bill. This 
was largely due to Mr. Lloyd George being the first states- 
man responsible for a first-class measure who, before he 
settled in his own mind what lines of procedure he would 
follow, on his own initiative asked for the counsel and 
advice of the workers themselves. He thoroughly informed 
himself of the position and working of the thrift provision 
which the British industrial classes had during the last 
hundred years built up for themselves by themselves. If 
true and lasting betterment was to result, this National 
Provident Insurance Scheme must be in the main carried 
out by those associations of British labor which had 
already so largely occupied the field. In other words, there 
must be no Government shop set up and carried on under 
bureaucratic control and management from without. Hence 
the Committee of the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies was appointed from time to time to confer with 
the Chancellor, and act during the past two years and 
more as an advisory body. 

SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE. 

The weekly contributions appear to be fairly divided. 
The beneficiaries are assisted to more than half of the con- 
tribution actuarily required—5d. to 4d. And if the em- 
ployer pays more than the State—4d. to 2d.—it should be 
remembered that he will benefit from a further reduction in 
rates in addition to that brought about by pensions 
Besides, if the State paid 3d., it must receive before it can 
give. The special scale for those having a daily wage 
only of 2s. 6d., or under, is excellent. As regards the use 
of a uniform contribution between sixteen and fifty years 
of age (those joining between fifty and sixty-five either pay 
an increased contribution or take smaller benefits), it is 
the only use possible in so vast an undertaking, with a start 
made at so many different ages. The amount fixed is an 
average, following the practice of the Hearts of Oak Friendly 
Society, in which it has worked well. In the matter of 
domestic servants, the value of board and lodging will 
necessarily have to be taken into consideration. Again, 
one of the most satisfactory provisions is that for the 
voluntary inclusion of the “small men’”’ in towns and 
villages who are their own employers; this removes what 
would otherwise be a real hardship and a hindrance to 
economic and social progress. Coming to benefits, the 
first—that of medical relief—commences at a stroke the first 
great step in the nationalisation of doctors. Nothing better 
could have been devised for the welfare of working-class 
lives, an essential to which is here adequately provided, 
and dispensing placed on its own footing, as it should be. 
In the first line also must be placed the adequate maternity 
allowance—a provision which many friendly societies 
neglect to furnish, to the financial loss of the society and 
the future health of the member or the member’s wife. 
The counter-attack upon the “white plague’’—‘ the 
pestilence that walketh in the darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth by noonday ’—is a master-stroke. We cannot 
help a thought how it would have delighted the late King. 
The last of this first group of insurances is that of Sick Bene- 
fit, which seems sufficient for the purpose, when coupled with 
the Disablement Pension. The whole treatment of benefits 
shows that the experience of well-qualified friendly society 
leaders has not been asked for in vain. 

It is when we come to the machinery that there is 
room for criticism, leading to readjustments. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should be credited with having 
avoided the all-too-much-indulged-in sin of the creation of 
overlapping new machinery instead of making use of that 
which exists and has been well tested. The scheme is to be 
worked as much as possible by means of “approved” 
friendly societies. This has from the first meant those 
associations which manage their own affairs and provide 
their members with permanent sick benefits, and are regis- 
tered societies, subject to periodic valuation of their assets 
and liabilities. But subsequently a numerical restriction 
was added—namely, that the membership of such a socicty 
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must exceed 10,000, all below that limit being disqualified. 
Let us see, in a general way, how this works out in applica- 
tion. It means that seme thirty societies, headed by 
the twin giants of the Manchester Unity and the Foresters, 
will have such preferential treatment that they will be in a 
position before very long, as sole receivers of State aid, to 
close the doors ef all other kindred associations, which at 
the present means more than half of the friendly societies 
which belong to the National Conference. It is possible that 
merely local clubs—some very good, most very bad—could 
not easily be made available, though with county committees 
it is not impossible. But to exclude these is quite a different 
policy to that of restricting State use under the scheme 
to about two dozen associations for the whole area and 
population of Great Britain and Ireland. Preferential 
treatment could no further go; some of the best societies 
would be excluded. Actuarially and statistically, a 
membership of 100 is sufficient for the fair working 
of the law of averages. Or take women’s rights 
under the scheme. A quarter of a century ago, the present 
writer, finding that friendly societies of the affiliated and 
federated type declined to open their doors to girls and 
women, founded the Order of United Sisters (Suffolk Unity), 
for the purpose of providing them with similar benefits to 
those of the Oddfellows, Foresters, Shepherds, &c. The 
society received the support of well-known women interested 
in the economic and social betterment of their less fortunate 
sisters, and also of several leaders of the male Orders. 
It fulfils to the utmost all the conditions required for 
coming into the Government scheme, save that of numerical 
limit. It has carried on the pioneer work, formulated a 
valuable body of vital statistical experience, and in many 
districts supplied a long-felt need. Since, however, the 
larger male Orders have now allowed women to join, the 
society which was started for women alone, and is managed 
by women, will be left outside; and its members have to 
content themselves with the reduced and _ limited 
benefits of the inferior alternative of the Post Office Con- 
tributors’ deposit system, which Mr. Lloyd George stated 
in his speech was mainly for those unsatisfactory lives that 
could not pass the required medical test. 

There are two very real concessions made with regard 
to the payment of contributions. Three weeks per annum 
will be allowed off, or an average of twelve weeks in every 
four years. This will cover short periods of unemployment 
and changes in employment. Besides, no weekly contribu- 
tion will be demanded during sickness. In other words, 
the benefit will be received in full without reductions being 
made to pay contributions at a time that no earnings are 
coming in. This is following the good example which has 
been set by the Rational Association Friendly Society 
(founded by Robert Owen) and the United Patriots. 

The second part of the scheme, dealing with Unemploy- 
ment in selected trades, is better known, and does not call 
for detailed examination. In conclusion, when we have 
borne in mind the Sanatoria for tuberculous patients and 
the health work of the county committees, we must end as 
we began. Here is a measure which will largely replace 
the non-moral Poor Law, by preventing destitution and 
successfully checking the inroads of poverty, disease, and 
hunger. It will, however, be some years before the nation 
realises what a vast step in social policy has been taken. 
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Meanwhile, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by his infinite | 
capacity for taking pains and by his grip of the vast subject- | 


matter to be dealt with, has earned the nation’s gratitude.— 
Yours, &c., 
J. Frome WILkKrNson. 
(Ex-President of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies). 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE MAGISTRATES. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smm,—A letter in your issue of May 13th, signed 
states that :— 


“In one agricultural constituency of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in the most recent batch of magistrates made the 


’ 


“ Verax,’ 
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bulk were Tories, and in two instances the sons of Tory 

magistrates, mere youths, were put on the Bench. In fact, 

the Tory election agent of the division had the nomination 
list put before him, but no member of the Libera! Party was 
consulted.” 

As there are only three agricultural constituencies in the 
West Riding, and I represent one of them, may I ask you 
to influence “ Verax,” whose real name would surely de- 
scribe him better than that which he has assumed, to inform 
your readers to which constituency he refers? 

I should most strongly disapprove, if I discovered that 
my election agent were doing the Lord Chancellor’s work for 
him in this way; and such an astounding statement cer- 
tainly requires proof or absolute withdrawal.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce R. Lane Fox. 

House of Commons. 

May 15th, 1911. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAR INDEMNITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—The objections to the chapter on “ The Indemnity 
Futility ’’ in “The Great Illusion,” which Mr. G. H. Perris 
raises in his very courteous letter in your issue of the 13th, 
are the objections of a Free Trader, and are, from the point 
of view of the Free Trader, perfectly valid. But the chapter 
in question was aimed at Protectionists, and written from 
the Protectionist point of view, for this reason: Not only 
is it a fact that the policy which underlies armaments is 
bound up in a very especial way with Protection, and that 
that policy receives both its economic and psychological 
stimulus from the Protectionist theory, but no rational 
defence of conquest in our day can be made without calling 
upon the Protectionist doctrine. Few Free Traders are really 
militarist in policy. It is Protectionists we are mainly con- 
cerned to convince. . 

For this particular piece of advocacy, therefore, I dis- 
regarded the Free Trader entirely, and, with an eye to the 
Protectionist, attempted to show that, if the latter’s doctrine 
is sound, he must discount very heavily indeed the apparent 
benefit which a nation gains by the receipt of an indemnity. 
I thought, and still think, that in the terms of the Pro- 
tectionist doctrine there is no escape from the dilemma 
which I have indicated, and that even without accepting 
that doctrine, a certain discount on the nominal value of 
an indemnity must be made. Once I deemed that, if the 
working out of this argument in the mind of the Protectionist 
provoked some serious questioning of his economic creed, 
such should be regarded as a very welcome argumentative 
by-product. Mr. Perris says, “ The writer does not explicitly 
proclaim himself a Protectionist.” Surely the letter with 
which I conclude the chapter which precedes the one under 
criticism will show him that no vestige of the Protectionist 
illusion could remain in the mind of the author. But Mr. 
Perris will, I am sure, appreciate my desire to avoid raising 
the fiscal controversy if it is possible to establish my main 
thesis without so doing. If I had made the thesis in any 
way dependent upon the establishment of the Free Trade 
position, the thing would have been immensely weakened, 
and any discussion provoked would probably have been 
diverted from the main line of the argument. 

I am not at all sure, however, that the chapter Mr. 
Perris criticises is very good advocacy, and I am so far grate- 
ful to him that I shall attempt in any future editions to make 
my position in this matter clearer, if not to expunge this 
part of the argument altogether.—Yours, &c., 

Norman ANGELL. 

10, Cité Trévise, Paris. 

May 17th, 1911. 


** CATHOLIC.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I was disappointed, on opening my copy of THE 
Natron this morning, to find that Mr. Geo. W. E. Russell’s 
article, in your issue of May 6th, on “ What is Catholic,” 
had not elicited the desirably clearer statement your 
editorial note asked for. May I attempt to supply the 
omission by giving you at least the Roman Catholic view on 
the subject? 

To Roman Catholics the term “ Catholic” has a definite 
meaning of great significance. It is first to be observed that 
it was not originally applied to distinguish believers from 
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other people. The term comes down to us from a time | 
when the Catholic Church was without a rival, and, in the 
words of the Nicene Creed, ‘Unam sanctam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam LEcclesiam,’’ Catholic, with its synonym, 
Universal, was intended to signify a universality of mission, 
in contradistinction to the promise to the Jews, which was 
a covenant, not extending to all who would believe, but to a 
chosen people. ‘Catholic’? was a theological word, con- 
yeniently summarising the Church’s wide-world mission. 
It implies the Power and Divine Commission given by 
Christ to His Apostles, after the Resurrection, to teach all 
nations, for a period not limited to the days of their own 
apostleship, but for “all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.’’ The promise conveyed in such words is held 
by the Roman Catholic Church to exclude all error, and to 
assure her that what befell the Jews could never befall the 
Church of Christ. It was meditation on this point in the 
quadrangle of Oriel and in Christ Church meadows that 
carried Newman into the fold of the Church of Rome. 
While Roman Catholics claim primal right to the term 
“Catholic,” no Catholic objects to each and every Christian 
community calling itself Catholic. The Ancient Church 
regards with joy the Grace which finds it hard to part with 
the old name; and always hopes that some day this nominal 
bond will lead to real reunion. Neither does any Catholic 
object to the prefix ‘“Roman,’’ which proclaims the 
Primacy of Peter and his successors, and his entire 
allegiance, in Spiritual matters, to the Holy See. 

The pious citizen of Antioch, whose surprise Mr. Birrell 
vouches for, would, I think, be much more amazed by 
Christian morals than by the ritual of the Mass as carried 
out in our day. He would at least feel that beneath many 
changes of form twenty centuries had made no change in 


substance, and that the Divine Elements contained the | 


Real Presence of the Master, as in that upper room in 
Antioch,—Yours, &c., 
MacDeErmort 
Coolavin, Co. Sligo, May 14th, 1911. 


THE PENTLAND BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Your article on Scotland and Mr. Falconer’s letter 
are both very pertinent. But there is behind both the 


suggestion that there are differences of opinion among | 


Scottish members as to the priority of the measure to be 
pressed for on behalf of Scotland. 

The Scottish National Committee is a Parliamentary 
group, formed to urge Scottish Home Rule. It does not 
possess the confidence of the Scottish people. They do not 
trust its chairman. 

There need be no fear in anyone’s mind that this Com- 
mittée can delay the Pentland Bill. If it did, there would 
be no National Committee, and short shrift to its members. 

At the same time it ought to be borne in mind that 
Scotland desires Home Rule; that she sees her opportunity 
in the promised Irish Bill for staking out her claim, and 
securing her Local Parliament as soon as Ireland is out 
of the way. 


Note, however, that Scottish Liberals would not imperil | 


Ireland’s opportunity. Note, also, that Mr. Falconer in 
Scotland protests that the time for Scottish Home Rule 
is not yet, and you have before you the various elements of 
the present situation in Scottish Liberalism. 

The bulk of Scottish Liberals want both the Pentland 
Bill and Home Rule. Some of the Members of Parliament 
seem to want the Pentland Bill to the exclusion of Home 


Rule, and others want Home Rule with the desire to “crab” | 


the Pentland Bill. 

Surely the situation can be easily adjusted. 

As soon as the Veto Bill is through the Lords, let all 
the Scottish Liberals press for the re-introduction of the 
Pentland Bill, so that it may become law at the earliest 
possible moment. Then let the Scottish members fall into 
line in demanding not only that Scottish Home Rule must 


follow on the grant of Irish autonomy, but that every fresh | 


vacancy in Scotland must be contested by some one pledged | 


to make Scottish self-government the first plank in his 
programme. 

Incidentally, the Young Scots’ Society, in its annual 
conference at Dunfermline a fortnight since, definitely 


declared that its political policy hereafter will be con- 
centrated on securing such candidates, and, when unable to 
do so, in securing the defeat of anyone, whatever their 
politics, who refuses to give the undertaking.—Yours, &c., 
J. M. Hoeee. 
Braeside, York, 
May 10th, 1911. 


ANGLICAN ISOLATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Myself a minister in a Church—the Wesleyan 
Methodist—whose more or less splendid isolation the 
Anglicans forced upon us a century and a half ago, I hold 
no brief for the Church of England. It may, however, 
interest you if I pass on a rather striking statement of the 
Anglican case presented last week by a clergyman to a com- 
pany of Wesleyan ministers and laymen. It was the occa- 
sion of the Kent Wesleyan Synod at Maidstone, and the 
Vicar of Maidstone was guest at a luncheon. Speaking of the 
divisions between Anglicans and Nonconformists, he pointed 
out that there were many doors which they might open if 
they would—doors of jealousy, suspicion, distrust. But 
there was one door—the door of “ecclesiastical polity ’’— 
which only God could open. It was a question of convic- 
tion and of conscience on the one side and the other, not 
a mere matter of prejudice and aloofness. This putting of 
the case may not be new to you. I can only assure you 
of its own unfeigned sincerity and of the gracious tone of 
the speech. I should add that already the Vicar of Maid- 
stone has opened all the doors possible in view of local 
Coronation arrangements. Is not this spirit growing? Mean- 
while, we who are Nonconformists must be careful lest 
there be “isolation” on our own side. Dr. John Clifford, 
at a meeting of the Baptist Union two months ago, said that 
the sooner infant baptism “ went’’ the better it would be 
for Christianity, for our country, and for the whole world. 
Evidently Dr. Clifford is not alarmed at the possibility of 
Baptist isolation!—Yours, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 

“ Madeley,” Gravesend. 

May 15th, 1911. 


To the Editer of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have been reading your article on the “ Isolation 
of the English Church.’”’ Why call the Church of England 
“isolated”? Why not call Dr. C. Morgan “isolated”’? Mr. 
Campbell “isolated”? Dr. Horton “isolated’’? They do 
not seem to combine, and have their own views, and very 
much their own rules, as anyone will find if they want to 
join them, or the Roman Church, or the Baptists, &c. Why 
should not the poor old Church of England have rules, and 
enforce them ?—Yours, &c. 

Puzziep, put “ ISOLATED.” 

May 14th, 1911. 


GARIBALDI’S ENGLISHMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,-—The correspondence in your columns has kindled 
a fire of delightful memories in my mind. Fifty years ago 
I lived in a circle whose prophet was Mazzini, and their hero 
Garibaldi. The Friends of Italy, those sturdy Radicals— 
James Stansfeld and Peter Taylor—were the best-known 
figures in the circle, and they were probably quite unaware 
of the existence of a youth who regarded them as statesmen 
of far greater breadth of thought than the mighty Gladstone. 
Members of the Thousand of Marsala, and ladies who had 
prepared their outfit and the lint for binding their wounds, 
were also of the circle. I never saw Mazzini, but I considered 
it a great privilege to be allowed to transcribe many copies 
of his famous manifesto of 1862—there were no typewriters 
in those days—for the use of the Press, and when I read it 
in the “ Times” I almost persuaded myself that I was part 
author. The entrance of Princess Alexandra into London in 
1863 was a scene of marvellous rejoicing, but much deeper 
feelings were stirred by the appearance of Garibaldi—the 
self-denying hero of Aspromonte—in the following year. 
Tears were as plentiful as smiles in the countless multitudes 
that welcomed him. I spent hours in peering through the 


railings round the garden of Stafford House in the hope of 
There was a great 


obtaining a glimpse of the Red Shirt. 
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indignation when the hero was driven from England by the 
machinations of Louis Napoleon, to whom we always refused 
the title of Napoleon the Third. We had a great meeting of 
protest in St. James’s Hall, when Jessie White Mario stirred 
our feelings to the utmost depths and closed her oration 
with the magic words, echoed with proper crescendo by us 
all :— 
“ Viva l’Italia!—Una/—Una!!—UNA!!!” 


Stansfeld, because of his intimacy with Mazzini, was 
compelled to resign office, and we were disappointed that 
Gladstone, one of the best friends of Italy, did not follow 
his example. 

Those were the days of great enthusiasm—the days 
when we were young.—Yours, &c., 

G. Raz Fraser. 

Piggott’s Manor, Letchmore Heath. 

May 14th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Henry Ellis says:—‘‘ The actual service we 
were able to render was very slight.” Signora Jessie White 
Mario says, in her “Supplement to the Autobiography of 
Garibaldi,” p. 357:— 


‘“‘ If the British Legion did little credit to the English name, 
it was not the fault of the Englishmen who came to fight for 
Italy and freedom, nor of the Organising Committee in 
London, but of the scamp who, under false colors and a false 
name, betrayed the cause and the Legion.” 


Who was this?—Yours, &c., 
Gro. W. E. Russet. 


THE COPTS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I notice in your issue of the 13th inst. a leaderette 
on the subject of Sir Eldon Gorst’s report on the question 
of Coptic grievances. Will you allow me the favor of putting 
before your readers a short reply to the manner in which 
you have dismissed our grievances as non-existent? You 
dismiss our claim for Sunday rest as preposterous. From 
this, I should imagine, you have misunderstood the nature 
of our demands. We have not claimed that Sunday should 
be the officially recognised day of rest, but, as already in 
the departments of the Post Office, Mixed Tribunals, and 
the Custom House, no work is done on Sunday; and as by 
our religion it is a day on which all work is forbidden, while, 
according to the Mohammedan religion, Moslems are free to 
work or not as they choose, it is surely not so preposterous 
that we should do all in our power to conform to the rules 
of our religion. 

On two occasions in your short article you affirm that we 
are in a minute minority ; and while this is, of course, true 
in the letter, it should not be forgotten that Coptic money 
represents about one-fifth of the total money in Egypt, and 
educated Copts about one-third of the educated people in 
the country. It is also true that, according to their numbers, 
they are more than well represented in the Government 
services, but the tables given by Sir Eldon in his report 
should not be taken without inquiry into the actual details 
of employment. An examination of the various posts filled 
would show that of the large number of Copts employed in, 
for instance, the Ministry of the Interior, very few occupy 
anything but clerkships, and this is work which the Moslem 
cannot and will not do. Also it would be found, on examina- 
tion, that nearly all these posts were occupied by Copts 
before the Occupation. 

In conclusion, you affirm that the existence of a griev- 
ance, at once tangible and remediable, is not proved. Per- 
haps it would interest you to see what the Moslem Press 
had to say on the subject :— 

“Al Moyad,” the organ of the Constitutional Party, May, 
1908, says :— 


“We cannot understand why the Copts do not take their 
share in the administrative positions, as natives have all 
national rights equally. It might be imagined that the 
Mudir must be a Moslem, because he presides at the religious 
ceremonies and prays on Friday with the Khedive on official 
visits; but this is not enough to prevent the Copt from being 
promoted to an office of which he is capable and fit to fill. 
There is a Sub-Mudir, who could take all religious ceremonies. 
We say this, and ask the Government, which is solely respon- 
sible for it, to remove all differences.” 








“Al Lewa,” the organ of the Nationalist Party, May, 
1908, says :— 

“We, the Moslems, heartily wish that the Government 
appointments should be given to those deserving them, with- 
out making any difference between one religion and 
another.” 

“ Al Gerida,” the organ of the Party of the People, May, 
1908, says :— 

“Our opinion concerning equality between Copts and 
Moslems is well known through our many statements on the 
subject, and we say that every Egyptian has the right of 
general equality without difference.” 

These are a few of the opinions of the Moslems before 
Sir Eldon Gorst declared against the Copts; I have further 
to hand, if required. Two years ago the Moslem Press agreed 
that we had grievances. What is the reason that they now 
say we have none? Perhaps Sir Eldon Gorst can tell us.— 
Yours, &c. Kyriakos MIKHAIL. 

75, Avenue Chambers, 

Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
May 15th, 1911. 


THE MATERNITY BENEFIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The Hearts of Oak and other friendly societies 
have for years been paying maternity benefit of 30s. to 
their married men members. This may be an adequate 
indemnification to the father for expenses incurred, which, 
indeed, was all that the friendly societies aimed at, but I 
fail to see how the payment of such a sum to wage-earning 
mothers can be called endowment, of motherhood. It .is 
totally inadequate to induce a woman earning good wages 
to stay away from work for four weeks after confinement. 
It certainly marks no new epoch, and with the example of 
Austria before our eyes we cannot call it “ the most generous 
thing that has been done for women in our generation.”’ 

By the first Austrian law of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance, dating from 1888, provision was made for a maternity 
grant to women workers of four weeks’ ordinary sickness 
allowance. The object was to safeguard infant life and to 
secure an ample period of rest to the mother ; but in practice 
this payment was found inadequate, and women returned to 
work long before their four weeks were up. The question was 
fully discussed when the whole system of national insurance 
was under revision in 1905-1908, and when an amended and 
more far-reaching insurance scheme was codified in 1909, 
better provisions were made for wage-earning mothers. On 
condition that they abstain from all paid work for four 
weeks after confinement they receive sickness allowance at 
one and a half times the usual rate, plus free medical attend- 
ance. With the graduated scale obtaining in Austria, which 
is the same for men and women, sickness pay amounts on 
an average to 60 per cent., and can reach as high as 70 per 
cent. of wages. Thus an Austrian woman earning 20s. a 
week gets a maternity grant of at least 18s. for four weeks, 
or 72s. in all, with no deduction for medical attendance. 
How does this compare with Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed 
grant of 30s. payable to all mothers alike, irrespective of 
their wages, and out of which they themselves have to 
defray the cost of doctor or midwife ?—-Yours, &c., 

AnNE Patme Dott. 

25, Mill Road, Cambridge, 

May 13th, 1911. 


[Yes ; but all things must have a beginning, and 30s. is 
better than nothing at all.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE FALL OF REAL WAGES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Six,—Notwithstanding your leading article of 
April 29th, I remain wholly unconvinced that the 
“Spectator” is not substantially right. 

Whether or not larger profits imply more accumulation 
of capital, can it really be contested that the rate of profit 
determines that capital shall be invested in one place rather 
than in another? Can it really be maintained that an 
average fall of 1 per cent. or any fraction of 1 per cent. in 
the average rate of interest or profit will make no difference 
to the sum total of capital invested in this country? And 
yet that is all that is wanted to establish the “ Spectator’s”’ 
contention. It is no answer to say that the capitalist has 
other disadvantages elsewhere. Suppose the British investor 
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will take 1 per cent. less interest or profit for a home in- 
vestment than for a similar investment in a given foreign 
country—-say America—how can you knock, say, 4 per cent. 
off the British investment without making it ex hypothesi 
less attractive than the American? The fox that does not 
cut off its tail, or that cuts off the smallest number of 
inches from its tail, will always have the advantage. 

I have often amused myself by trying to think out a 
political Utopia where wages are sustained neither by trade 
unions nor by legislation, nor even by public opinion, but 
by the free competition of abundant capital attracted by 
the prospect of absolutely fair treatment. Such a state 
would have a constant advantage, which would ensue en- 
tirely to the wage-earners, as the rate of interest and profit, 
given capital secure and therefore abundant, would be 
ata minimum. After all, with a rate of interest certainly 
less than 4 per cent. on gilt-edged investments, what margin 
is there for an improvement to labor at the expense of 
capital ? 

Now, to take one or two of your statements seriatim :— 

1. You talk of “ the ghost of the old wage-fund theory.” 
Now Professor Marshall says the dispute about wage-fund 
is largely a question of words, and one would like to know 
what is the theory which you deride. Obviously there is 
some limit to Labor’s share. It is limited by the whole 
national wealth or dividend. It may be argued, as by the 
later Mill, that Labor’s share is elastic, and may be in- 
definitely increased at the expense of capital. But if there 
is anything in my argument, Capital’s share at any given 
time is largely predetermined by what Capital can get 
elsewhere on a similar investment; and the limit downwards 
to the remuneration of Capital is a limit upwards to the 
remuneration of the other partner, Labor. 

2. “ Restrictions upon hours of labor have not reduced 
the production of wealth.”” The question is, which party is 
more likely to be right in a given case—the employer, who 
is directly interested in a large output, or the workman, 
who at best has no interest in the matter, and at worst is 
told that he has a class interest in diminished output. 

3. “The legal and Unionist restrictions upon hours of 
labor have increased the production of wealth by stimu- 
lating inventions.’’ Doubtless the objections to machinery 
are based on ignorance. But there is no magic in machinery. 
Here is a parallel. If mechanical traction is speedier and 
more economical than horse traction, that is a reason for 
welcoming mechanical traction. But if someone were to 
hobble the horses, and then boast that he had thereby 
“stimulated ’’ mechanical traction, that would be an exact 
counterpart of your argument. 

4. “Accumulation of capital does not automatically 
cause more demand for labor. It may mean more labor- 
saving plant.’’ Can you figure to yourself any block of 
capital trembling in the balance whether to stay here or be 
sent abroad, of which part would not have gone in paying 
wages, which is all the “ Spectator’s’’’ argument requires ? 

5. “In order to insure a demand for commodities, which 
shall give adequate employment to Capital and Labor, the 
spending-power of the masses of the working population 
must be large enough.” In passing, I must enter my 
caveat against the resuscitation of the hoary fallacy (as it 
was thought) that spending is good for trade. But, waiving 
that, what does it matter who is spending? Your argument 
is exactly the counterpart of those who oppose taking from 
the rich to give to the poor, on the ground that the poor 
suffer by the loss of the rich man’s “demand”’ or “ spend- 
ing-power.’’ From the point of view of demand, what does 
it matter whether a given sum is spent by employer A or 
workman B? 

6. “The organisation of Capital has been of late gain- 
ing upon the organisation of Labor.”” As for trusts and 
combinations of producers, whatever else may be said of 
them, they are neither combinations of collective capital, as 
such, nor directed against Labor, as such. Combinations 
like the Shipping Federation, on the other hand, are directed 
against Labor; but, then, I assert unhesitatingly that they 
are primarily defensive. But for trade unions they would 
never have been heard of. Employers have far too much 
of the competitive spirit and too little class consciousness 
readily to fall into line. At the same time, I think it is 
quite possible that, defensive or not in their origin, the 
employers’ organisations have been getting the better of the 





men’s. In a state of free competition, Capital would seem 
to have no possible advantage over Labor. Each is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the other. But if fighting be forced 
on it, there is a good deal of reason to think that Capital, 
as a fighting unit, has advantages over Labor. 

7. “The table which Mr. Money has constructed from 
income-tax returns shows that the aggregate income and 
capital of the well-to-do classes are growing rapidly.”’” The 
whole question is as to the material relation of that capital 
and income. If you mean that the “well-to-do classes ”’ 
have been able to make large accumulations because of their 
overweening profits, that is exactly the proposition the 
“ Spectator ’’ makes and you deride. If, on the other hand, 
the capital is increased, how is it possible that the income 
should not increase with it, or who can complain? 

The truth is, the whole standard of comparison is an 
inept one. To talk of interest or profit as excessive has 
not perhaps very much meaning at the best, but, in any 
case, the thing to be regarded is the amount of capital on 
which the interest or profit is earned—that is the rate of 
profit. Ifthe Steel Trust paid only 1 per cent., Mr. Carnegie 
would still be a very rich man; but what would be the sense 
in declaiming against his profits, unless, of course, you 
object to profits altogether? Now, it is true that the price 
of gilt-edged securities came down with a run on the out- 
break of the Boer war. In other words, the rate of interest 
and profits rose. The destruction of capital in war is, in its 
effect on wages, a cause of exactly the same nature as the 
scaring away of capital to other lands. Why we have never 
got back to the 1899 level may be a question. Perhaps it 
is not wise to make too much of a small temporary set-back, 
following a steady and long-continued process culminating 
in Consols, when on the eve of becoming a 24-per-cent. stock, 
reaching 114. But, if we want to get back to an era of large 
wages and small profits, the “Spectator’s” is the plan; 
certainly not Mr. Money’s nostrum of more aggressive trade- 
union action.—Yours, &c., 

7, Huntley Gardens, Glasgow, A. A. MITCHELL. 

May 16th, 1911. 

[We will take an opportunity of dealing with this letter. 

—Ep., Natron.] 


LOUISA ALCOTT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—It may interest some of the many English men 
and women who, as children, enjoyed Louisa Alcott’s “ Little 
Women,” and other stories, to know that, at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., a movement has been started to keep in- 
tact the “ Orchard House,”’ in which the Alcott family lived 
for many years. Americans of late have shown a disposition 
to preserve such literary and artistic shrines as there are in 
their country. The birth-places, or former residences, of Long- 
fellow, Poe, Irving, Whittier, Whitman, Whistler, and others 
have been commemorated. This year, although financial 
conditions in the States are not altogether so propitious as at 
some times, the woman’s club of the New England village, 
through its President, Mrs. Henry C. Rolfe, has been appeal- 
ing to all lovers of Miss Alcott’s books to contribute toward 
a fund of at least £1,600 to guarantee the preservation and 
maintenance of this ancient historic home. A portion of the 
fund has already been subscribed, mostly in small amounts, 
and is in the hands of Henry F. Smith, Jr., Middlesex 
Institution for Savings, Concord, Massachusetts. In view 
of the international interest in Miss Alcott’s works, the 
management of the Woman’s Club has felt itself justified in 
issuing an international appeal for assistance. 

The Orchard House at Concord is situated near the 
house owned by Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was first occupied 
by Bronson Alcott and his family in 1857. It continued to 
be their home for twenty-five years, when it was sold to the 
late William T. Harris, for many years United States Com- 
missioner of Education. In it were written “ Little Women ”’ 
and several others of Miss Alcott’s best-liked stories. On 
the woodwork, in places, may be seen little paintings and 
sketches by “ Amy,” Louisa’s younger sister, whose death, 
shortly after her happy marriage to Ernest Nieriker—a 
young Swiss gentleman—was one of the tragic events of the 
author’s middle age. 

This house, about which cluster so many memories of 
one of the most helpful writers for the young, it is hoped 
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not only to purchase but to maintain as a permanent Alcott 
memorial. A plain wooden dwelling, after the fashion 
common in New England, it is almost unchanged in its 
general features, but now so desolate as to move the com- 
miseration or indignation of visitors who have loved Miss 
Alcott’s stories and the characters she has created. Restored 
to its original state, it will charm the many people from 
over-seas who include in their American itinerary the most 
famous of New England villages.—Yours, &c., 
F. W. Cospurn. 
May 10th, 1911. 


DREAM-LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Bedford Pierce will find in Vivanti Chartres’s 
powerful story, “The Devourers,’”’ that the child Nancy 
first discovers she can make rhymes because she has com- 
posed the following :— 

“This morning in the orchard 
I chased the fluttering birds: 
The winging, singing things I caught— 
Were words! 
This morning in the garden, 
Where the red creeper climbs, 
The vagrant, fragrant things I plucked— 
Were rhymes! 
And if I cage the birdlings, 
And if the flowers I nurse, 
The rambling, scrambling things I write— 
Are verse! 
The idea expressed seems somewhat similar to the one which 
inspired the dream-lines.—Yours, &c., 
Rutu C. Bentinck. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Dr. Bedford Pierce seems to incline to the expla- 
nation that his friend had at some time heard the elegant 
lines which he declaimed in his dream. I do not think, 
however, that this is necessarily the case. Thoughts often 
come to one in waking moments from apparently nowhere, 


and not infrequently they will embody themselves in suit- | 


able language, taken doubtless from one’s memory ; and it 
is difficult to see why this should not happen also in dreams. 
The story seems to me to open up the whole question of 
originality in thought and expression. My own theory is 
that our mental atmosphere is alive with currents of thought, 
and that our function is chiefly to receive, select, and modify 
what really comes from outside of us; though anything that 
we give forth after these processes will doubtless bear the 
imprint of our personality, and be conditioned, to a great 
extent, by the acquirements, both intellectual and emotional, 
which form our memory. On this assumption, a great 
writer or a great thinker is so, not from any inherent origi- 


nality or creative power, but from a superior faculty of | 
responding to external influences and of voicing the thoughts | 


and feelings of myriads of other beings. We all, as it were, 
think each other’s thoughts and feel each other’s feelings ; 
and this will explain how a thing will seem to be “in the 
air,” even before it has been discussed in the Press or en- 
gaged the attention of more than a few thinkers. Finally, 
the explanation which I have endeavored to put forward 
has at the least the merit of inculcating humility and a sense 


of our absolute dependence on something outside of, and | 


unrelated to, our own personality.—Yours, &c., 
Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C 
May 13th, 1911. 


THE REMEDY FOR TRUSTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Under the caption, “ The Empire of Oil,’’ in your 
issue of April 8th, you refer to the likelihood of a world 
wide oil trust being formed, and yon are at a loss to see 
what protection the oil-using public can hope to procure 
against such a combination. May I suggest that the oil 
trust, like every other threatening corporation, owes its 
dangerous power to legal privileges, which create monopoly? 
The Standard Oil Company is redoubtable because of land 


monopoly and tariff monopoly. Free Trade alone will not | 


avail us, but Free Trade and a generous application of the 
principle that underlies the land clauses of the Budget of 


1909 would effectively remove the element of privilege, with- 
out encroaching upon the just rewards of capital or sacri- 
ficing the benefits of combined effort. It needs but the 
magic of justice to transform the sinister monsters of in- 
dustry into docile creatures of domestic service.—Yours, &c., 
F. W. Gaxrrison. 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
May lst, 1911. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ART 
SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—I beg to join with your correspondent, “ Art 


Teacher,”’ in thanking you for your articles on the Board 
of Education. No branch of education has suffered more 
severely than art from the policy of the Board’s higher 
officials in recent years. 

The control of art by inexpert officials, who cannot 
bring to the work the highly specialised knowledge which 
the subject demands, is the deep-rooted cause of all the 
trouble, the canker which is sapping the vitality of the 
whole system. Moreover, in their representations to local 
authorities, the Board’s officials have deliberately advocated 
imitation of this bad example, and have induced some 
authorities to follow it. This duality of incompetent 
authority is an incubus which has paralysed the initiative 
of headmasters, and has checked those spontaneous impulses 
which create originality and give new life and vitality to 
organisation and teaching, causing the work to sink into a 
dull and barren routine, which has provoked bitter criticism 
from artists, manufacturers, and the general public. 

The remedy we advocate for this intolerable state of 
things is the institution of a separate department for art 
at the Board’s offices, a consultative council of artists, manu- 
facturers, and art teachers, and the appointment of an Art 
Director, gifted with sufficiént artistic, organising, and ad- 
ministrative ability, and vested with sufficient authority to 
reorganise the art, work of the country on satisfactory lines. 

As for the art inspectors, they, of course, possess no 
executive powers; they simply report to the higher officials, 
who are responsible for all the futilities of the misguided and 
stupid system.—Yours, &c., 

A Witness ror ART. 

May 17th, 1911. 





Poetro. 


THE HEAP OF RAGS. 


One night, when I went down 

Thames’ side, in London Town, 

A heap of rags saw I, 

And set me down close by. 

That thing could shout and bawl, 

But. showed no face at; all. 

When any steamer passed, 

And blew a loud, shrill blast, 

That heap of rags would sit 

And make a sound like it; 

When struck the clock’s deep bell, 

It made these peals as well; 

When cold winds moaned around, 

It mocked them with that sound; 

When all was quiet, it 

Fell into a strange fit: 

It sighed and moaned, would roar, 

It laughed, and blessed, and swore. 

Yet that poor thing, I know, 

Had neither friend nor foe; 

Its blessing or its curse 

Made no one better or worse. 

Was it a man that had 

Suffered till he went mad? 

So many showers and not 

One rainbow in the lot; 

Too many bitter fears 

To make a pearl from tears. 
Wim H. Davies. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


* Metternich.” By G. A.C. Sandeman. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Voyage of the ‘Why Not’ in the Antarctic: The Jour- 


nal of the Second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-1910.” By 
Jean Charcot. (Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. net.) 
‘““Memoirs and Memories.”” By Mrs. C. W. Earle. (Smith, 


Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“An Irish Beauty of the Regency.” Compiled from the un- 
published Journals of the Hon. Mrs. Calvert by Mrs. Warrenne 
Blake. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

‘*Central America and Its Problems ”’ 
(Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ James John Garth Wilkinson: A Memoir of his Life, with 
a Selection of his Letters.” By C. J. Wilkinson. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. net.) 

“ Art in France.” By Louis Hourticq. 

“The Christian Doctrine of Man.” 
(T. & T. Clark. 6s. net.) 


By Frederick Palmer. 


(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 
By H. Wheeler Robinson. 


“Oliver’s Kind Women.” By Philip Gibbs. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 6s.) 

“Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste.” Par F. A. Hedgcock. 
(Paris: Hachette. 10fr.) 

“* La Pensée et les Nouvelles Ecoles Anti-Intellectualistes.”” Par 
A. Fouillée. (Paris: Alcan. 7fr. 50.) 


‘* Nietzsche et les Théories Biologiques Contemporaines.” Par 


C. Richter. (Paris: Mercure de France. 3fr. 50.) 

‘Charles Gaubert, Anarchiste.”” Roman. Par Eugéne Martha. 

(Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50.) 
* * * 

Tue news that the veteran Socialist leader, Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, has written his reminiscences and that they are 
to be published by Messrs. Macmillan in the early autumn, 
will lead readers to look forward to a lively and entertain- 
ing volume, for Mr. Hyndman’s pen has never lost its 
rerve, as well as its very considerable merits and graces of 
style. It deals with Mr. Hyndman’s career down to 1890 
or thereabouts, and has something to say about Italy, 
France, Australia, Polynesia, and a good deal about 
Socialism. Mr. Hyndman gives separate chapters or 
sections to Mazzini, Karl Marx, Garibaldi, William Morris, 
George Meredith, Lord Randolph Churchill, Disraeli, and 
other persons of note whom he has known; and there are 
also sketches of the gatherings at the salon of a well-known 
lady, whose house Mr. Hyndman frequented in what he 
calls “the pre-Socialist epoch.’’ Mr. Hyndman maintains 
that all he has done has been right, from secular education 
in the “ Melbourne Argus ’’ to mild exhortation in Trafalgar 
Square, and by way of encouraging his critics he hints at a 
possible additional volume, covering another score or so of 
years. We hope the additional volume will make its appear- 
ance in due course, even though it should be written in 
“Shawesquerie,’’ a literary method which Mr. Hyndman 
regards as one of the distinguishing features of the world 
of letters. 

* ~ “ 

Mr. Max Berrsowm has almost completed a novel—an 
Oxford love story—which may be expected in the autumn. 
“Max’’ has shown so much freshness and originality in 
the réles of caricaturist, essayist, and dramatic critic, that 
his appearance as novelist will be looked for with special 
interest. 

* + ~ 

Messrs. Hopper anp StrovucutTon will publish immedi- 
ately “The People’s Insurance,’’ explained by Mr. 
Lloyd George. The aim of the book is te give com- 
plete information with regard to the Bill, as it affects all 
classes of the community, and to dispose of the various diffi- 
culties and objections already raised. It will contain the 
corrected text of the Chancellor’s speech in the House of 
Commons, the text of the Bill, together with the memoranda, 
and detailed explanations of a large number of special cases 
arranged under headings and subjects, and an index, which 
will be found useful to all who have to consult the Bill on 
any point. 


Fascrcute IIT. “of. the unpublished works of Roger 
Bacon, edited by Mr. Robert Steele, will be issued next week 
by the Clarendon Press. It consists of a further section of 
the “Communia Naturalium,’”’ and presents Bacon’s views 
on motion, time, space, and vacuum, and Aristotelian 
physics as applied to the production of motion in general. 














The manuscript from which the work is printed is now in 
the Bibliothéque Mazarine at Paris, and was formerly in the 
possession first of the famous Dr. Dee and then of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. 

* + 

“Harry Drew: A Memorrat Sxetcu”’ is the title of 
a little volume which Mr. Henry Frowde has in the press. 
It is written by the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, and 
contains a brief memoir of Gladstone’s son-in-law, who was 
the first Warden of St. Deiniol’s Hostel and Library and 
also Rector of Hawarden. 

* * * 

Mr. Desmonp MacCartuy is engaged upon a book dcal- 
ing with the literature and art usually held up to contempt 
as “early Victorian,’’ though, as Mr. Herbert Paul once 
pointed out, Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and 
other writers of undisputed genius come within the category. 
Mr. MacCarthy’s aim is to write a “ Kultur-geschichte,”’ an 
analysis and description of the particular moral and 
esthetic atmosphere in which so many fine ideas and so 
much bad art flourished. One of his themes will be the 
pervasion of all literature and art by domestic standards, 
and the gradual process by which the authority of “the 
home’”’ over ideals and taste became diminished during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. There is consider- 
able entertainment, as well as instruction, to be got from 
a study in sentiment and morals of this sort, and from a 
comparison—we imagine to their mutual disadvantage— 
between two generations. 

- . 

Tue fourth Swarthmore Lecture will be delivered by 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin on Tuesday next, and will be pub- 
lished in book form on the same date. Dr. Hodgkin’s sub- 
ject is “Human Progress and the Inward Light,”’ and in 
treating it he discusses the change of outlook among educated 
persons through general acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, special attention being given to the transfer of interest 
among religious people from inward experience to the possi- 
bilities of practical service. 

* * * 

A LARGE number of letters written by Napoleon I. have 
been discovered by Colonel Picard in the archives of the 
French War Office. Colonel Picard is preparing them for 
publication, and the first volume will be issued during the 
present season. There is a prospect that they will also 
appear in an English edition. 

+ # “ 


Ir is possible that “ Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly,’’ 
by Miss Violette Montague, a volume announced by Mr. 
Lane, will do something to clear up the mystery that sur- 
rounds the death of the last Duc de Bourbon. Sophie 
Dawes was a maid in a fruit-shop in Oxford Street when 
she attracted the notice of the Duc de Bourbon, and became 
his mistress during the emigration. After the Restoration 
she accompanied him to France, and had such influence over 
him that Louis Philippe paid shameless court to her, in the 
hope that she would induce the Duc de Bourbon to leave 
his fortune to the Duc d’Aumale. A will was drawn up, 
but it was feared that the Duc de Bourbon intended to alter 
it, and just after the Revolution of 1830 he was found dead 
in his bedroom, suspended by a silk handkerchief to the 
hook of the window curtain. Sophie Dawes was suspected, 
and the correspondence between her and Louis Philippe was 
made public. Thomas Raikes gives a circumstantial account 
of the affair in his “ Journal,’’ and on the authority of a 
certain Prince L. de R——, he pronounces her to be guilty of 
the murder. 

¥ * * 

Tue Eragny Press, Hammersmith, will shortly issue 
an album of “ Poémes tirés du Livre de Jade,’’ by Judith 
Gautier, with seven woodcut illustrations in gold and color, 
and twelve colored ornaments designed by Lucien Pissarro 
and engraved on the wood by Esther and Lucien Pissarro. 
The edition will be limited to 115 copies, printed on 
Japanese vellum. Mr. Pissarro’s color-printing stands by 
itself as one of the highest technical and artistic achieve- 
ments of modern typography. His recent work in this 
direction has been absorbed by private book-clubs, so that 
collectors may be congratulated on the opportunity to 
acquire a specimen. The woodcuts may be seen in the 
exhibition now open at the Goupil Gallery. 
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Reviews. 


A NEW BOOK ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 


“Revolutionary Ireland and Its Settlement.” By the 
Rev. Ropert H. Murray, Litt.D. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D,,C.V.0. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Wuart is the Irish Question? ‘‘ What is the date of the 
Conquest of Ireland? ”’ a little girl was asked in an English 
school. She answered, “It began in 1169, and it is going on 
still.”’” That is the Irish Question in its integrity. Mr. 
Mahaffy, in his Introduction to this book, says: ‘“ And this 
brings me to say a word on the interesting question often 
touched in the following pages, and suggested, indeed, by 
every study of Irish history—Is the deep-seated antagonism 
of Ireland to England one of race, or one of religion; or 
are the two causes inextricably interwoven?’’ The answer 
lies on the surface, and indeed Mr. Mahaffy practically 
says as much. From the twelfth to the sixteenth century 
the struggle was between two different races and two 
different civilisations. Between the sixteenth century and 
the present time religion was added to make confusion 
worse confounded. And over all was the English policy of 
public plunder, which enriched foreign settlers and made 
the native population paupers, serfs, and outlaws in their 
native land. Lord Clare has presented this aspect of the 
case in forcible language :— 





‘* What, then, was the situation of Ireland at the Revolu- 
tion, and what is it to this day? The whole power and property 
of the country has beea conferred by successive monarchs of 
England upon an English colony composed of three sets of 
English adventurers, who poured into the country at the 
termination of three successive rebellions. Confiscation is their 
common title, and from their first settlement they have been 
hemmed in on every side by the old inhabitants of the island, 
brooding over their discontents in sullen indignation.” 


We need not really accept Dr. Murray’s invitation and 
make wearisome excursions into the regions of Continental 
politics to learn the causes of Irish antagonism to England 
at any period from the twelfth to the twentieth century. 
An Irish writer has said that all the troubles in Ireland 
during the past three hundred years may be traced to the 
plantation of Ulster; and he argues the case thus. The 
plantation of Ulster led to the rebellion of 1641; the 
rebellion of 1641 led to the Cromwellian settlement, con- 
firmed by the Legislation of Charles II. ; the Cromwellian 
settlement led to the rebellion of 1688-91; the rebellion of 
1688-91 led to the Williamite settlement, and the Williamite 
settlement led to the land war, which lasted from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to our own day. Mr. Mahaffy 
says that ‘‘ violence and injustice beget one another.’’ No 
doubt ; but who began the violence and injustice in Ireland? 
Mr. Mahaffy writes as if English and Irish were on a footing 
of equality in this respect ; but who were the original wrong- 
doers? If a burglar breaks into Mr. Mahaffy’s house, Mr. 
Mahaffy might expel him, or try to expel him with much 
violence ; but who would be to blame? The passer-by in the 
street, seeing a man running from Dr. Mahaffy’s house, with 
blood streaming from a terrible wound in the head, might 
feel disposed to say, What an awful savage that Mahaffy is! 
But further investigation would induce the impartial by- 
stander to change his mind and say that the burglar simply 
got what he deserved. Religion has, of course, been a trouble 
in Ireland, though in a lesser degree than the other causes 
we have enumerated. But, again, who was to blame for the 
religious troubles?’ The English historian, Mr. Gardiner, 
writing of the attempt of the English Government to force 
Episcopacy upon Scotland, says that the Scottish 
people had a perfect right to choose their own reli- 
gion, which was not Episcopacy. We once heard a 
good story about the murder of Archbishop Sharp 
by the Scottish Covenanters. An Englishman was 
expostulating with a Scotsman on the enormity of 
the crime. He was “weal a waur,” was the only reply 
which the Scotsman vouchsafed to his English friend. The 
Irish had chosen their own religion—the Catholic religion. 
Were they to be blamed for any troubles which arose on 
account of the efforts of the English to root out that religion 
and to force upon them a foreign religion which they ab- 
horred. The efforts of the English to conquer Ireland, to 
plunder the Irish people, to force upon them a land system 





which they did not want and a religion which they did not 
want, and to trample under foot their cherished customs, 
beliefs, and traditions, have been the fruitful and the natural 
causes of Irish antagonism to England. Is Mr. Mahaffy sur- 
prised that this antagonism should have existed throughout 
the centuries ? 

Dr. Murray calls his book “ Revolutionary Ireland and 
Its Settlement.” This is not a very illuminating title. When 
we took up the book first we thought that it was all about the 
Land League and the Land Acts of 1881-1903—a revolution 
and a settlement which, like the Conquest of Ireland, are 
still going on. But a glance at the book corrected this im- 
pression, and we found the subject was an account of the 
events which took place in Ireland during the period of the 
English Revolution in 1688 and after. Dr. Murray’s main 
thesis (so far as we understand it, and we are not sure we 
do understand it) is that the events in question were produced 
rather by Continental influences than local causes. We all 
know that Irish affairs have sometimes been affected by 
foreign influences. To take two familiar illustrations: The 
political movement of 1791-1798 was certainly influenced by 
the French Revolution; and the movement of 1777 - 1782 
would not in all probability have succeeded but for the 
American War of Independence. At Saratoga, the American 
colonists were fighting the Irish battle as well as their own, 
and everyone remembers what Wolfe Tone said about Valmy : 
“ Huzza! Huzza! Brunswick and his army are running out 
of France with Dumouriez pursuing him. If the French had 
been beaten, it was all over with us.” But the American 
Revolution did not cause the fight for legislative independ- 
ence in 1782; and the French Revolution did not cause the 
rebellion of 1798. The facts about the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1688-91 are very simple. One does not need the 
encyclopedic knowledge of Macaulay’s Fourth Form Boy 
to grasp them. James the Second was a Catholic. He wished 
to establish the Catholic religion in England. The English 
people would not have it, and practically sent him about 
his business. They made the Protestant Champion, William, 
Prince of Orange, King. Of course, Louis XIV. helped 
James, for he wanted to cripple England, and Holland as 
well. We all know that ; but he did not produce the English 
Revolution of 1688 any more than the “rebellion” in Ire- 
land. Local causes were the operative causes in both cases. 
Louis did his best to make use of the situation in England 
to serve his own ends; and the Irish did their best to make 
use of the same situation to regain the liberties of their 
country—William and James and Louis were nothing to 
them. One need only consider the Acts passed by the Trish 
Parliament of 1689 to understand the case. Dr. Murray 
takes the orthodox Protestant ascendaney view of the work 
of this Parliament ; but we prefer to turn to the calm and 
judicial pages of Mr. Lecky. The Parliament of 1689 (inter 
alia) reversed, or tried to reverse, the confiscations of Crom- 
well and Charles II. Mr. Lecky says :— 


“The members of the House of Commons were animated 
by the resentment of the bitterest wrongs. Many of them were 
sons of some of the three thousand proprietors who. without 
trial and without compensation, had been deprived by the 
Act of Settlement of the estates of their ancestors. To all 
of them the confiscations of Ulster, the fraud of Strafford, 
the long train of calamities that followed were recent and 
vivid events. Old men were still living who might have re- 
membered them all, and there was, probably, scarcely a man 
in the Irish Parliament of 1689 who had not been deeply 
injured by them in his fortunes or his family.” 


Mr. Lecky says that the Parliament began its work 
“by an Act which was far in advance of its age.”” It “estab- 
lished perfect religious liberty in Ireland.’”’ It showed a 
true national spirit in repealing Poyning’s Law and assert- 
ing its own legislative independence. It passed several Acts 
for developing the resources of the country. These Acts were 
accompanied by a measure annulling the confiscations of 
Cromwell and Charles II., and enacting that 

“the heirs of all persons who had possessed landed pro- 
perty in Ireland on October 22nd, 1641, and who had been 
deprived of their inheritance by the Act of Settlement, should 
enter at once into possession of their old properties.” 
But the proprietors who held by purchase were to be com- 
penssated. How? 


“The Irish legislators now proceeded to follow the example 
of the British Government, and by a clause of extreme severity, 
they pronounced the real estates of all Irish proprietors who 
dwelt in any part of the three kingdoms which did not 
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acknowledge King James, and who aided, abetted, or 
corresponded with the rebels, to be forfeited and vested in 
the Crown, and from this source they proposed to compensate 
the purchasers under the Act of Settlement.” 


Mr. Lecky comments:— 


“This Act must be judged in the light of the antecedent 
events of Irish history, and with a due allowance for the 
passions of a civil war, for the peculiar position of the legis- 
lators, and for the extreme difficulty of all legislation on this 
subject.” 


An Act, aiming at the complete overthrow of the exist- 
ing land system, and attainting 2,000 landowners of high 
treason, was then passed. Mr. Lecky describes this 
measure as ‘‘ the great blot on the reputation of the Short 
Parliament of 1689, though a few things may be truly said 
to palliate it and explain it.’’ He adds, ‘‘ it is not probable 
that it was ever intended to put in force the more sanguinary 
part ’’’ of the Act. ‘‘ It is not alleged that a single person 
was executed under it.’’ 

Mr. Lecky proceeds :— 


“The real aim of the Act was confiscation; and in this 
respect, at least, it was by no means unexampled. Every 
political trouble in Ireland had long been followed by a con- 
fiscation of Irish soil. If more than two thousand 
persons were conditionally attainted by the Irish Parliament 
in 1689, more than three thousand had been absolutely deprived 
of their possessions without trial by the Parliament in 1665; 
and the Parliament which committed the one injustice con- 


sisted mainly of the sons of the men who had suffered by the 
other.” 


Assuredly, there were “local’’ causes enough here for 
revolution in Ireland when the chance offered, without trying 
to find the key to the situation in the pocket of Louis XIV. 

Dr. Murray approves the conduct of the English people 
in driving from their midst a Sovereign who was not in 
sympathy with their religious and political sentiments. But 
he does not apparently approve the conduct of the Irish people 
in fighting for civil and religious freedom, and for the restora- 
tion of the lands which had been foully filched from them. 
The English in fighting against James were patriots. The 
Irish in fighting against William were traitors. Really one 
cannot help recalling Mr. Lefanu’s story of the two Irish 
women who were watching Archbishop Whateley playing 
with a dog in Stephen’s Green. “Who is that playing with 
the dog?”’ said one of them. “It’s the Archbishop, Biddy,”’ 
said her friend. “Well then,’’ said Biddy, “isn’t he the 
innocent creature playing with a dog like a child?”’ “ Yes, 
Biddy,’’ said her friend, “but you know he isn’t our Arch- 
bishop, he is the Protestant Archbishop.’’ “The bloody old 
fool,’’ said Biddy. 

Mr. Mahaffy says that the Penal Code “was not 
enforced.”” We have heard this kind of thing before, and 
we do not quite know what it means. Once more we take 
refuge in the lucid pages of Mr. Lecky. He says :— 


“The Penal Code was intended to degrade and impoverish, 
to destroy in its victims the spring and buoyance of enterprise, to 
dig a deep chasm between Catholics and Protestants. These 
ends it fully attained. It formed the social condition, it regu- 
lated the disposition of property, it exercised a most enduring 
and pernicious influence upon the character of the people, and 
some of the worst features of the latter may be distinctly 
traced to its influence. It may be possible to find in the Statute 
Books both of Protestant and Catholic countries, laws 
corresponding to most parts of the Irish Penal Code, and in 
some respects surpassing its most atrocious provisions, but 
it is not the less true that that code, taken as a whole, has a 
character entirely distinctive. It was directed, not against 
the few, but against the many. It was not the persecution 
of a sect, but the degradation of a nation. It was the 
instrument employed by a conquering race, supported by a 
neighboring Power, to crush to the dust the people among 
whom they were planted. And, indeed, when we remember 
that the greater part of it was in force for nearly a century; 
that its victims formed at least three-fourths of the nation; 
that its degrading and dividing influence extended to every 
field of social, professional, intellectual, and even domestic 
life; and that it was enacted without the provocation of any 
rebellion, in defiance of a treaty which distinctly guaranteed 
the Irish Catholics from any further opposition on account of 
their religion, it may be justly regarded as one of the blackest 
pages in the history of persecution.” 


One of the main objects of the Penal Code was to 
plunder the Catholic—the native population. How far it 
was effected in this respect we had really thought that every- 
body knew by this time. “It is no matter,” said a Judge 
from the Bench, “into whose hands the land falls if it does 





not fall into the hands of the Papists.’’ 
introduction to his Popery Cases, says :— 
“The strength of the Party which was the cause of these 

laws, is almost entirely broken to pieces in this Kingdom, 


though, perhaps, their numbers are not decreased; besides, 
there is scarcely any landed property among them.” 


In 1772 the Lord-Lieutenant Townshend said :— 
“The laws against Popery have so far operated, that 


there is no Popish family at this day remaining of any great 
weight from landed property.” 


Howard, in the 


The Popery Laws notwithstanding, the question between 
England and Ireland in the eighteenth century and in the 
nineteenth century was not one of religion, but of nationality. 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Chancellor of Ireland 1802-1806, 
said :— 

“*Tf a revolution were to happen in Ireland it would, 
in the end, be an Irish revolution, and no Catholic of 
English blood would fare better than a Protestant of English 
blood.’ So said Lord Castlehaven, an Irish Catholic of 
English blood, one hundred and seventy years ago, and so said 
a Roman Catholic of Irish blood to me confidentially twenty 
years ago. . . . The question is not simply Protestant and 
Catholic, but English and Irish.’ These words were written 
in 1824. Nearly a century and a-half before (1685) Lord 
Clarendon, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, wrote to 
Rochester: ‘The contest here is not about religion, but be- 
tween English and Irish, and that is the truth.’”’ 


What Lord Clarendon wrote in 1685 Mr. Lecky confirmed in 
1871. “The sentiment of nationality,’’ said the great 
historian, “ lies at the root of Irish discontent.”’ 





WORDSWORTH LAND. 


‘‘ Wordsworthshire.” By Exic Rosrrtson. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Tus introduction to a poet’s country will be a delight, not 
only to Wordsworthians and lovers of the Lakeland, but to 
all who can appreciate in their variety the traditions 
of an English countryside. In Cumberland the strata lie 
thick. The place-names mark the successive populations. 
Celts from Ireland, coming in by way of Scotland and Man, 
were displaced by Celts from Wales; and these, in their 
turn, by Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, all leaving 
indelible traces of their occupation ; a microcosm of English 
history is here :— 
“The land they claimed was a cold and watery desert. 
When crops were sowed here they ripened poorly: the rivers 
flowed from morass to morass, clogged with rotting trees, 
while everywhere mist and rain prevailed above grey leagues 
of scrubby timber. The downs and still higher ridges were 
alone habitable; therefore these healthier and safer regions 
had to be fought for inch by inch, and a great many of the 
loftiest peaks still bear titles that sounded primeval even to 


the ears of the Celts, who fled from stronger invaders to the 
last resort of wind-swept caves.” 


In Wordsworth’s youth the old town and village life, 
which modern means of communication have killed, was in 
full activity. Penrith, with no more than 1,500 inhabitants, 
was at once a local centre and a place of passage. Three 
several Courts—the Leet, the Baron, and the “ Pie-powdre” 
(Pieds-Poudreux)—were held there; the influence of the 
Lowthers, still commoners, though not always popular, was 
supreme. Mr. Robertson’s picture shows how complete a 
transformation has taken place :— 

““ No houses of merchandise in the town had then glass 
windows. Watchmen, paid by the shopkeepers, patrolled the 
streets all night. From the great emporiums, like White- 
haven and Newcastle, goods came by pack-horses. Twenty of 
these animals, trained to attend the movements of a ‘ bell- 
horse,’ would, with their four-footed leader, be under the 
control of a single master. Cattle and sheep passed through 
Penrith in thousands for Brough and marts still further 
south; but by the time Scottish cattle had reached Penrith 
many of the beasts were foot-sore. Living men tell us they 
have assisted of nights, by torchlight, to shoe such cattle, as 
they stood weary and angry. in the fields.” 

Such were the surroundings into which the poet was born 
(1770), and which, more than is the case with most men, 
made him what he became. His family circumstances were 
as unlike anything to be found to-day as was his old-world 
environment. “It is almost essential to any study of the 
poet,’’ says Mr. Robertson truly, “that the mental point 
of view adopted by William and Dorothy Wordsworth on 
the question of family and associates should be recognised. 
They had very good blood in their veins, from both sides of 
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the family, but their early milieu was bourgeois. 
Dorothy Wordsworth sometimes served in her grandfather's s 
shop.’’ Both brother and sister had what would now be 
called a temperament. He must have been, in his early 
years at least, ill to live with; and her excessive sensibility 
recalls Marianne Dashwood. She “ends an exquisite life in 
painful exhaustion of all the senses.’’ It was the price paid 
by genius for genius. And yet—our age is more prosaic— 
one wonders whether it need have been so high. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one on which Mr. Robert- 
son does well to insist, that, for Wordsworth, Romance, in 
the historical sense of the word, had no message. The poet 
must limit himself; must renounce and refrain. As with 
the shepherd lord, 


““In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead.” 


The “crowded hour of glorious life,’ prized by Scott, was 
a thing to be turned from. His were other teachers— 


* woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


For no man can serve two masters. The poet of Nature has 
no part in the fiercer human passions: he turns instinctively 
from “blind wars, forage, revenges, the grinding sway of 
feudalism, monarchy upheld at the cost of laborers’ serf- 
dom,” to the “life that breathes not ’’—a life whose reality, 
however, recalls him in the last resort to 


“the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—the place where in the end 
We find our happiness, or not at all!” 


For the popular idea of Wordsworth as a mere recluse, im- 
pervious to human feeling, is singularly wide of the mark. 
The exquisite “ Lucy”’ poems show that it was not so; or in 
“Louisa ”? :— 

** And when against the wind she strains, 


Oh! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek!” 


And, if these pictures have in them something of the 
painter as well as the painted— 


“Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive ’’— 


they are the more significant. The passage from such moods 
to those of exaltation was easy :— 
“I had passed 
The night in dancing, gaiety, and mirth, 
With din of instruments and shuffling feet, 
And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 
And unaimed prattle flying up and down; 
Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 
Whose transient pleasure mounted to the head 
And tingled through the veins. Ere we retired 
The cock had crowed, and now the eastern sky 
Was kindling. 
‘ . : ; ; To the brim 
My heart was full; I ‘made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit.” 


It was an apostolic vocation. “ Necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” 

The distinctive vein of religion traceable in the not 
always happy Ecclesiastical Sonnets would seem to have 
been superimposed, without much real connection, upon the 
poet’s earlier and more genuine mind. His conception of 
his calling was perhaps over-didactic, though it was natural 
that the mystic should resent iconoclasm and be possessed 
by the past. But the underlying religion of mysticism is 
the same under all exterior forms: the “ Pagan, suckled in 
a creed outworn,” may have as full a consciousness as the 
Christian of the 


“ presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


It was in this high region that Wordsworth lived. And here 
determination is negation. To limit or define his teaching 
is to impair its life. 











RELIGION IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


“The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 11th edition. 


(Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Tue task of making up the accounts and presenting the 
balance-sheet of knowledge, in spite of its magnitude and 
delicacy, becomes more frequently necessary as the years 
pass over us ; and in no department of knowledge is the need 
of a more frequent recurrence of these periods of stock- 
taking so pressing as in the field of religion. A single gene- 
ration has effected a veritable revolution in this field, charac- 
terised even more by the definite triumph of a particular 
method of inquiry and treatment than by the nature of the 
actual results. All along the line the old. polemical spirit 
has yielded to a more objective and purely scientific attitude. 
Religion is no longer treated merely as a miraculously com- 
municated sum of truth intended to procure and guarantee 
man’s salvation in another world, and excluding by its very 
existence the claims of all rival systems to be truth of the 
same kind and fulfilling the same functions. Students of 
even its most intimate mysteries approach it as the natural 
expression of a universal human experience, or rather of 
the most obstinate and comprehensive attempt which 
humanity has made to apprehend the ultimate reality, dimly 
realised through and behind all experience. Every extension 
of our knowledge of tribal custom, every fresh inscription 
painfully deciphered from stone or oyster-shell dug out of 
the rubbish heap which marks the site of some ancient 
Eastern city, every manuscript fragment recovered from the 
oblivion of centuries, is a new fact for the science of reli- 
gion. A multitude of workers in every field of research is 
continually adding to the sum of such facts, and making 
it both possible and necessary to reconstruct more adequately 
the development of religious custom and belief. 

The new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
sufficient evidence of how necessary this frequent stock- 
taking in our scientific knowledge of religion has become. 
Not only have new fields of knowledge, practically unknown 
twenty or thirty years ago, been more or less extensively ex- 
plored, but old familiar subjects must now be handled with 
the critical severity and aloofness which what is called the 
comparative method has made possible. These are just the 
most immediately noticeable features of almost all the 
articles devoted to religion in the new edition. It is im- 
possible to miss the impression of uniform method in the 
treatment of subjects the most various, and by scholars 
whose individual religious sympathies and beliefs are the 
most widely separated. It becomes more and more evident 
as one reads that scientific method has triumphed, and that 
henceforward the scientific temper is indispensable to every 
worker in this field who wishes to have his claim to a hearing 
honored. We have emerged from the period of storm and 
stress, when Robertson Smith’s article on the Bible or that 
of Dr. Abbott on the Gospels created a sensation in the 
old theological camp. There is no longer any attempt to 
conceal the most radical hypotheses which criticism may 
have ventured or to minimise their importance. Even the 
more conservative theologians are found stating, with fair- 
ness, the reasons for entertaining hypotheses which they 
themselves deliberately reject. But for the most part we are 
presented with well-ascertained results rather than with the 
varying theories which may be deduced from them. This is 
just what we want in a compendium of the latest know- 
ledge. If it involves a comparative greyness in the general 
effect, an absence of high lights, and a sober scientific cold- 
ness of treatment, we willingly accept the sacrifice. Angry 
and irritating heats are not conducive to the acquisition of 
knowledge, still less to the dispassionate account of know- 
ledge already acquired. 

It is natural perhaps that the younger scholars should 
be very much to the fore in this new edition. On them has 
fallen the brunt of the work during the last twenty years. 
Especially in the whole field of Christian origins are we in- 
debted to them. The work of scholars like Dr. Charles and 
Professor Burkitt has been invaluable. The articles on the 


apocalyptic literature of the first pre-Christian and the first 
Christian centuries entrusted to Dr. Charles are among the 
most important in these volumes for a study of the Gospels 
and of the early Christian literature. The influence of these 
apocalyptic books in forming such conceptions as those of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the Messiah, and the Son of Man, 
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The cheapness of the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the present rate. 


With the close of this month there comes to an end 
a notable offer—notable as representing a determination 
to render generally accessible, by means of a low price, 
a book which appeals to the largest possible circle of 
readers. 

No one who is able to read can escape the wish to 
add to his books, be they few or many, the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. A compendium of 
knowledge—prepared on such a scale as adapts it, not 
to reference only, but also to instruction—is, indeed, the 
last book in the world that should be set apart for the 
use of a few. 

On the other hand, adequately to meet all the de- 
mands that may be made upon it, such a book must 
inevitably be an extensive production, costly to prepare 
and to bring out. 


15/10 for over a million anda half words. 

In the present case, for example, each of the 28 
volumes of text contains over a million and a half words 
(the equivalent of seven or eight biographies or books 
of travel sold at 21s. each), and the expenses of prepara- 
tion and production will not fall far short of £400,000. 
Its sale, then, at the rate of only 15s. 10d. a volume, is 
a notable and very important feature in the enterprise 
undertaken by the Cambridge University Press—a 
feature which claims more attention now that this low 
rate has but a few days more to run. 


A profitable investment. 

The price of books is largely a matter of convention, 
and bears no necessary relation to their intrinsic value. 
In the present case, however, the lasting profit to be 
derived by the purchaser of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica fairly claims the first place in any considera- 
tion of the price that he pays for it. Its profitableness 
in his particular case may be judged from the Specimen 
Book ; but it may be said generally that no other publi- 
cation can claim a greater degree of usefulness than one 
which, in a full and instructive manner, deals with the 
complete circle of knowledge. It is such a possession 
as would repay over and over again the investment of 
a sum many times as large as its present price. 


Cheap compared with other books. 

It has already been pointed out that, in purchasing 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at the 
rate that will hold good until the 31st instant, the sub- 
scriber obtains about eight times as much matter for 


Specimen Book and form 


ing this month will be sent by 
request made upon this form. 





his money as he does in buying the ordinary biography 
or book of travels. The relative cost of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica appears even smaller if an 
attempt be made to construct a list of other books that 
could be regarded as at all equivalent to the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica in respect of a portion only of 
the wide ground which it covers. The reader would 
have to spend some hundreds of pounds before he could 
collect a library of books dealing with biography, 
geography, history, religion, law, medicine, mathematics 
and physics, engineering, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
geology, and the arts, comparable with the articles upon 
these subjects included in 
Britannica. 


the new Encyclopedia 
Incidentally, it may be added that such a 
library, if it could be brought together, would be far 
less useful to him. 


Half the price at which the 9th edition was 
published, and at which the present 
edition will ultimately be sold. 

But perhaps the cheapness of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, at the present rate of purchase, is most 
obviously measured by the price at which the 9th edition 
was published—30s. a volume. It will be seen that the 
present rate is little more than half. Yet, 30s. a volume 
was a very reasonable charge—indeed, this is the regular 
price at which the present edition will ultimately be 
sold. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the present rate 
is a very low one in every respect—i.e., the India 
paper volume costs but ls. 2d. more than the thick 
paper impression, whereas, in the case of ordinary books, 
the extra charge for India paper is 50 per cent. or more. 
Again, bound in full leather of exceptional quality, the 
India paper volume of the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
costs but 4s. more than it does in the cloth binding. 


Only 21/= a month. 

Finally, the cheapness of the book at the present 
rate is accentuated by the fact that, after the volumes 
have been delivered, the low price may be paid in 
monthly instalments of 21s. The subscriber who chooses 
this method of payment spends, in fact, upon the pur- 
chase of the Encyclopedia Britannica at the rate of only 
5s. a week. It may well be asked whether there is any 
other object upon which expenditure, on this limited 
scale, can be made with an equal assurance of abiding 
profit and pleasure. 


of subscription valid dur- 
return of post in response to a 
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is judicially exposed by Dr. Charles. Hardly less valuable 
are Mr. F. ©. Conybeare’s admirable monographs on the 
origins of Christian worship. It is in the sphere of cult that 
the value of the comparative method is most definitely estab- 
lished, and Mr. Conybeare’s wide and accurate scholarship 
here stands him in good stead. His articles on the Eucharist, 
the Agape, and Baptism are exhaustive summaries and ex- 
positions of the earliest accounts of these rites in Christian 
litevature, illustrated by their points of contact with the 
ideas enshrined in similar Jewish and Pagan rites. His dis- 
cussion of St, Paul's view of the Eucharist in its relations with 
the conception implied in the Synoptic account is illumina- 
ting, but it leaves as mysterious as ever the peculiar sym- 
bolism of the Didache account and the apparent absence from 
the latter of the cruder conceptions whose parallels are to be 
found in the Jewish or Pagan communion with the deity 
through partaking of the sacrifices offered upon his altar. 
May it have been that the Pauline conception underwent 
a period of depression, and regained the ascendant only 
through the Apostle’s later influence upon Marcion? At 
any rate it is clear that, as Mr. Conybeare points out, the 
earliest conception of the Eucharist which we possess—that 
of St. Paul—is the one which finally prevailed, both among the 
Catholics and the Gnostics, and is preserved to-day in all its 
essential features by the Latin, Greek, and Oriental 
Churches. 

The difficulty of reconstructing the early history of 
Christianity arises from the scantiness of the literary 
material, whether Catholic or Gnostic, for the second century 
of our era. It is on a more careful and critical study of such 
remnants of that literature as have been left to us that our 
greatest scholars in this field are concentrating themselves. 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet deserves special praise for his clear and 
eminently judicial analysis of many of the sub-apostolic 
writings. To Professor Bousset of Giéttingen falls the still 
more difficult task of making intelligible those various efforts 
to form a religious syncretism out of the elements furnished by 
Greek philosophy and the Christian tradition which we have 
lumped together under the common name of Gnosticism. 
We hardly expect much sympathy from a modern German 
professor with a species of mysticism so baffling and elusive 
as that of the Gnostics. But it may be said at once that no 
better account has yet been given of the various tendencies 
represented in this movement than that which we here 
possess in Professor Bousset’s general article on Gnosticism, 
and in the supplementary articles on individual Gnostic 
teachers. He gives due importance to the fact that the 
Gnostic systems had a religious and mystical rather than 
an intellectual significance. The intellectual element in 
them has been much exaggerated, and was throughout, 
even in their most philosophical teachers, subordinate. The 
Gnosis on which they relied was an immediate divine revela- 
tion, supposed to have been originally either communicated 
by Jesus to his disciples as a secret doctrine, or received by 
later inspired prophets of the school. It was mediated 
through innumerable sacraments and the power of mystic 
names and symbols. Its influence upon Catholicism was 
enurmous, and where the Catholic system resisted it most 
legitimately and successfully was in preserving something 
of the frankly human and historical aspect of the original 
Christian revelation. 

Professor Knox’s article on Christianity is a well- 
balanced account of the fundamental character of the 
Christian religion and of its development into a church 
system in which the legal and spiritual elements are partly 
fused and partly struggle with each other for the mastery. 
The scheme of the article is almost too wide for the limits 
assigned to it, and suffers from the enforced condensation. 
But its presentation of the ethico-religious and the sacra- 
mental features of religion, with their alternate fusion and 
mutual conflict, is the true key to the history of Christianity. 
It is the fusion of these elements in the great all-embracing 
sacrament of the Church that gives a sacred and intangible 
character to dogma. In this state of absolute fusion the 
Church becomes a magical society, and dogma a magical 
revelation insuring salvation. This conception of the Church 
and of dogma can only be modified by a fresh insurgence of the 
religious tradition, of the tradition of fundamental religious 
life within the Church. Such an insurgence characterised 
the popular religious movement, which closed the Middle 
Ages and introduced the Reform. Dr. Albert Hauck’s able 
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article on Church History in the Middle Ages shows how 
scholasticism, which was directed to the further solidifica- 
tion of the Church system, really prepared the movement of 
dissolution, But the sixteenth century, wearied of its gigan- 
tic struggle, prepared in turn the seventeenth, when the 
Tridentine and the Reformed Churches alike hardened once 
more into religious societies of the most rigidly legal and 
dogmatic temper. It is out of that rigidity that the free 
religious spirit is once more painfully struggling to emerge, 

As scholasticism, with its claim that the abstract reason 
was necessary to right religious belief, inevitably prepared 
the revolt against: medievalism, so history has prepared, 
and is daily extending, the revolt against the Roman and 
Protestant scholasticisms, which grew up during the later 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and still survive as 
a more or less battered tradition. Historical science knows 
nothing of sectarianism. For it truth does not exist—in 
any department of knowledge—in an ultimate form needing 
only to be authoritatively stated and explained by its tradi- 
tional guardians. It was the abandonment of such a concep- 
tion of truth that made modern science possible. The fact 
that a scientific study of religion and religions now exists 
is sufficient proof that that conception is being definitely 
abandoned in the sphere of religion also. Religion is a great 
human fact. Therefore, a science of it is necessary. This 
new edition of our national treasury of knowledge is a demon- 
stration of the progress of that science towards a complete 
autonomy. A few Roman Catholic divines still write as 
mere exponents of a sacrosanct and intangible tradition. But 
for the most part even Roman scholars occupy a worthy and 
distinguished place in the Encycloprdia among the ranks 
of those who seek the truth and do not regard it as merely 
given. There are few names, indeed, more worthy of honor 
for their contribution to sound scholarship than those of 
Mgr. Duchesne, the Abbé Boudinhon, Pére Delehaye, and 
Dom Butler, and the Editor of the Encyclopedia is to be con- 
cratulated on having secured their services. 





UNDER-MEN AND SUPER-MEN. 


“The Under-man.” By Joseriu Ciayrox. (Secker, 68.) 
“Burning Daylight.” By Jack Lonpox. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Mr. Crayton’s novel and Mr. Jack London’s are comple- 
mentary. The former chronicles the struggling life of an 
ex-London clerk, Murray Bassett, who is thrown out of em- 
ployment by the failure of his employers, a firm of City 
brokers, and is too refined and diffident to push his way into 
the ranks of the successful. Murray Bassett goes down hill, 
and is forced, ultimately, to join the army of manual 
laborers. Mr. Jack London’s hero, Elam Hazuish, on the 
other hand, is a superman, born on an Iowa farm, who, as 
one of the earliest pioneers of the Yukon, becomes one of the 
Klondyke kings, thrives immeasurably in San Francisco as 
a great robber capitalist, and goes smash finally, in order 
to settle down to ranching life with Dede, the American 
girl. Both novels illustrate the healthy tendency of our 
generation to try and get at the back of things and gauge 
the forces, social and moral, that shape “the iron law.” 
But though Mr. Clayton and Mr. London are fundamentally 
in agreement as to the facts of what the latter picturesquely 
styles “ the vast bunco game of modern society,”’ their out- 
look is strangely dissimilar. Mr. Clayton, whose intention 
in “The Under-Man”’ is better than his achievement, voices 
the dumb protest of millions of toilers who create that others 
may enjoy, who are encompassed from birth to death by a 
chain of hard material facts that there is no escaping. Mr. 
London’s hero, on the other hand, represents the conqueror, 
the “red blood” of American civilisation, who sees life as 
a big gambling game, and the toiling millions as “the 
suckers who are born to be robbed.”” In Hazuish’s phrase, 
“a man can herd with the suckers or herd with the robbers,” 
and as a super-man he delights in “manipulating the 
strings ’’ and robbing his fellow-robbers in the great business 
game. There is something outspokenly Scriptural in the 
spirit of Mr. London’s ruthless exposure of the ruling 
motives and practice of those super-men, the “big 
financiers,’’ and our readers may thank us for transcribing 
@ passage :-— 
“There were many hereditary inefficients who were not 
strong enough to be aught else than hewers of wood and drawers 
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R.P.A. NEW BOOKS. 


A CHINESE APPEAL TO CHRISTENDOM CON. 
CERNING CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By LIN 
SHAO-YANG. Cloth, 320 pp., 5s, net, by post 5s. 4d. 


“The value of the book is that it provides for us a wholly new point of 
view.” — Yorkshire Observer. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By W.E. H. 
LECKY. Unabridged, with all the author's Notes, and a 
fullindex. 384 pp., medium 8vo, paper cover, 1s, net (by 
post ls. 4d.), or in cloth 1s. 6d, net iby post Is. 10d.), 


THE WISDOM OF SCHOPENHAUER, 4: Kevenled 
in his ge Writings. Selected and translated by 
—s EKYLL, M.A. Cloth, 456 pp., 6s, net, by post 
6s. 4d. 


This is atypical selection from Schopenhauer's more important works, and 
gives a good conspectus of his teaching, entirely in his own words. 


INGERSOLL: A Biographical Appreciation, By 
HERMAN E. KITTREDGE, Cloth, gilt tops, xviii. + 581 


pp.; 10 Portraits and Illustrations; 108. 6d. net, by post 
10s. 11d. 





PAGAN CHRISTS. By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
Second and enlarged edition. Cloth, 456 pp., 5s, net, by 
post 5s, 4d. 


“One of the keenest and finest pieces of historical and literary work in 
the English language, or in any language."”—The Rov. K.C. ANDERSON, D.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF MORAL LESSONS. 
By F. J. GOULD. Four Series. Cloth, each 1g, net, or the 
four post free 4s, 6d. 


STORIES FOR MORALINSTRUCTION. By F. J. 
GOULD. Cloth, 1s, net, by post Is. 3d. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS. By T. H. 
HUXLEY. 96 pp., medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. (by post 
8d.), or in cloth 1g, net (by post Is. 3d.). 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. Now complete in 
four volumes. Cloth, $2 2s. net; leather, $3 3s. net. 


The format is in every way similar to that of the edition originally published 
at £4 and £5, 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE SERIES. 


(Each cloth, 1s, net, by post 1s. 3d.; or the eight post 
free 8s. 6d.) 


“Solidly bound, to last a lifetime of hard wear, these 
splendid handbooks, at a shilling each, belong to an age of 
wonders," —Airmingham Gazette, August 19, 1910, 





NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By Professor GEORGE 
FORBES, M.A., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 164 pp., with [llus- 
tions. 


HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. Vol. 1.: 2000 B.c. to 1850 
A.D. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., D.Se., 
F.R.S. 156 pp., with Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. Vol. II.: 1850 a.p. to 
1910. By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., D.Se., 
F.R.S. 160 pp., with Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By Professor ARCHIBALD DUFF. 160 pp., with Illus- 
trations. 


HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. by A. C. 
HADDON, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. 168 pp., with Illustrations 


HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. 156 pp., with Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF GEOLOGY. By H. B. WOODWARD, 
F.R.S, F.G.S. 160 pp., with Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF BIOLOGY. By Professor L. C. MIALL, 
F.R.S. 160 pp., with Illustrations. 


IN PREPARATION. 
HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. JOHN SCOTT 
KELTIE, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., F.S. A. [Ready October. 





Copy of “Literary Guide” (16 large pages and cover) and 
complete Catalogue free on application by post card. 


London; WATTS & CO,, 17, Johnson’s Court, E.C, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 
have pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. PRICE COLLIER’S 
Book on India and the Far East, 


“THE WEST ™ THE EAST” 


will be published by 
May 26. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Author's very successful 


“ENGLAND THe ENGLISH” 


will be issued about the same 
time in a new and cheaper edition, 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE LETTERS AND 
JOURNAL OF COUNT 
CHARLES LEININGEN, 


GENERAL IN THE HUNGARIAN ARMY. 
Edited by H. MARCZALI, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Budapest. 

“Students of modern European history will welcome the 
ee in 2. of Count Leiningen’s letters which have 
been so admirably edited by Professor Marczall. A vivid 
account of a campaign of which little is known in_ this 
country—the Hungarian campaign against the ‘ nationalities’ 
of Southern Hungary in 1848-49 . & commentary on the 
political history of those turbulent years. The letters possess 
great literary merits, and his character sketches are admir- 
able.” —Morning Post. 

‘We have stories of camp life; pen-pictures of the leaders 
of the revolutionary army . . pictures of the battlefields, 
tense with the stir and motion of the conflict. Written among 
the stir of the moment, while thought and passion and move- 
ment were fresh, vivid, and vigorous.’’—Manchester City News. 

With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 7s. Gd. net. (Postage 5d.) 


AT THE BACK OF THINGS: 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By HUGH B. 
CHAPMAN (Chaplain of the Savoy). 


Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


THE ONWARD 


CRY SERMONS AND 
° ADDRESSES. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, LL.D. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Large Crown 8vo. 66. net. 
(Postage 4d.) 





LIGHT AND TWILIGHT. 


SKETCHES. By EDWARD THOMAS. 
In the “‘ Roadmender” Series. With Picture end-papers. 
F’cap 8vo. 28 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 

* His sketches and impressions have one thought, one feel- 
ing in common—the love of all things simple, and pure, and 
childlike; the hatred of all things mean, stereotyped, pre- 
tentious. They are the work of a mind as sensitive to beauty 
as a child. Filled with that mystical haunting sense 
pure delicate prose. "—The Times. 


new FICTION. — "Crown 8 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE WITCH LADDER. 
A STORY OF SOMERSET. By E. S. TYLEE. 


“Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset, a happy and ad- 
mirable mastery of its dialect, and an intimate knowledge of 
the superstitions which govern the actions of the country 
folk. Racy sayings and picturesque forms of speech abound 
on every page. Highly humorous, charming, idyllic.’’-—The 
Spectator. 


Once Upon a Time. (Stories.) 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
The Polar Star. ¢A never.) 


LADY HELEN FORBES. 
A Weak Woman. (4 Aevel.) 


W. H. DAVIES (Author of ‘‘ Beggars.’’) 
DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C_ 
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of water. Then there were the fools who took the organised 
bunco game seriously, honoring and respecting it. . . . Work, 
legitimate work, was the source of all wealth, that is to say, 
whether it was a sack of potatoes, a grand piano, or a seven- 
passenger touring car, it came into being only by the perform- 
ance of work. Where the bunco came in was in the distri- 
bution of these things after labor had created them. By tens of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands men sat up nights and 
schemed how they could get between the workers and the things 
the workers produced. These schemers were the business men. 
When they got between the worker and his product, they took 
a whack out of it for themselves. The size of the whack was 
determined by no rule of equity, but by their own strength and 
selfishness. It was always a case of ‘all the traffic can bear.’ 
He saw all men in the business game doing this. But when all 
was said and done the little business men got no more than 
wages out of their whack. In truth they were hired men for the 
large business men. Still again, higher up, were the big fellows. 
They used vast and complicated paraphernalia for the purpose, 
on a large scale, of getting between hundreds and thousands 
of workers and their produce. Thou shalt not steal was only 
applicable to the honest worker. They, the super-men, were 
above such commandments. They certainly stole, and were 
honored by their fellows according to the magnitude of their 
stealings. Despite the fact that every robber was keen to rob 
every other robber, the band was well-organised. It practically 
controlled the political machinery of society, from the ward 
politician up to the Senate of the United States. It passed 
laws that gave it privilege to rob. It enforced these laws by 
means of the police, the marshals, the militia and regular 
army, and the courts. And it was a snap. A super-man’s 
chiefest danger was his fellow super-men. The great stupid mass 
of the people did not count. They were constituted of such 
inferior clay that the veriest chicanery fooled them. . . . It 
was the natural order. Practically all human endeavors were 
futile. He had seen so much of it. Men in civilisation robbed 
because they were so made.” 


Turning back to Mr. Clayton’s novel, it is of interest 
to note that the outlook of his English “ under-men ’’ should 
be greyer and more apathetic, in a country where the laws 





give the predatory super-men less facilities for robbing their | 


fellows than in the United States. Perhaps it is for the 
reason that settled institutions bar the road in all lands 
where new social opportunity must be rare. The “ suckers’”’ 
in the American novel can return to the land, and wherever 
they go they are not likely to fare worse. But the tragedy 
of the under-man is the tragedy of unemployment. Mr. 
Clayton’s clerks, gas-stokers, small shopkeepers, navvies, all 
lie under the menace of going under should they once lose their 
foothold. Their best chance is to sit tight, and hold on to 
the little they have. 
stone; after joining in a strike at the gas works, and being 
refused work by the company, he emigrates to Canada, and 
returns six years later to find the girl he was betrothed to 
in his early years, Beatrice Kesterley, is engaged to be 
married to another man. Mr. Clayton’s artistic skill does 
not show to advantage in the artless structure of his tale; 
his figures have little individuality, and his purpose is a 
little too much in evidence; but we listen with respect to 
his description of working-class ethics. It is so very Eng- 
lish, this incapacity of the working-classes to express co- 
herently their ideas and sense of their position; a French 
artisan would know exactly where he stood and why he was 
there, and the exact obstacles between him and his social 
advancement. But, of course, this peculiar greyness of out- 
look in the struggling Londoner, crushed between the in- 


dustrial millstones, is the product of only a few generations | 


of commercial competition. The intelligent foreigner in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century London was always sur- 
prised by the “insolence’’ of the lower classes. And it is 
this “ individualism,’”’ transported to America and intensi- 
fied tenfold by the colonial environment, that now reappears 
running riot in the unbridled lust of gain and social lawless- 
ness of Elam Hazuish and his like. The under-men and the 
super-men are brothers of the same family. 


Murray Bassett becomes a rolling | 


Mr. Jack London in his idealisation of Hazuish’s extra- | 


ordinary prowess as a pioneer, of his generosity, open- 
handedness, and other manly virtues, falls into the error, 
so typical of American art, of overdoing the thesis; but his 
novel is a healthy corrective of the American craze for busi- 
ness. 
millions in the Klondyke, he comes south to ’Frisco, and 
degenerates into a city financier. The “ Burning Daylight” 
of the gold diggings, the daring traveller and miner who 
can put any man on his back, is “roped and thrown and 
branded ”’ by his business, puts on flesh, gets harsh and 
cruel in his dealings with men, and is going the way of his 
rival capitalists, when he is brought up short by the refusal 
of the girl, Dede, to marry him, because he is visibly de- 


After the super-man hero has made his pile of five | 


generating. It is all very crude as art, but there is some- 
thing in Mr. London’s naiveté that goes with the crude 
magnificence of nature in a land of violent extremes. 
Hazuish promptly takes advantages of a financial panic ‘to 
get clear of his business concerns, sacrifice his millions, and 
retire with Dede to his ranch in the Sonoma Valley, where 
they lead the simple life. This blend of sentimentalism in 
an ultra-masculine nature is perhaps a regulating force that 
makes for American sanity. Hazuish’s love-making, it is 
true, is so extraordinarily schoolboyish, that we begin to 
understand why most American women wish to keep their 
men’s noses to the business grindstone. But Mr. London 
is all for the “clean game” of the open air, and all 
goes well with this well-mated pair, and Hamish never 
regrets “the thirty millions of dollars ’’ which his marriage 
has cost him. It certainly seems a fair sum for a satis- 
factory wife, but even the Psalmist testifies that the price 
of a good woman is “ above rubies,’ and we know that the 
result of the “big fellows’”’ operations in the States is to 
force up prices. Balzac would have made Dede repent of 
her bargain, but our last vision of the ex-millionaire is of 
him toiling frantically to hide for ever from the knowledge 
of men all traces of a new gold reef he has discovered on 
his ranch on Sonoma Mountain. “C’est magnifique mais 
ce n’est pas l’art.’”’ 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Oriental Cairo.” By Doveras SLADEN. 


21s. net. ) 


(Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. Doveras SLaADEN has written a great deal about 
Egypt, and has gained a reputation both as a close and 
observant student of the details of native life, architecture, 
and scenery, and as a decidedly bitter opponent of Egyptian 
nationalism. In the present volume he shines forth, we are 
glad to say, in the character of picturesque writer rather 
than that of political preacher. There are a few sneers at 
the “so-called Liberal party” in Egypt, a few “ evidences” 
of the eternal blessings of the occupation ; and his determina- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt’s Guildhall speech shall never be 
forgot is shown by his making an appendix of it. Appendices, 
however, are rarely read, and there are signs in the body 
of the book that his own stock of political arguments has 
run almost dry. Otherwise it is difficult to account for his 
gravely quoting a Cairo shopkeeper’s statement that “ Egypt 
is the tourist’s market of Persia” as serious “ testimony to 
the value of the occupation.’’ However, the book, with the 
exception of those few unnecessary jarring notes, is pleasant 
and readable throughout. Mr. Sladen has explored the little 
realised native portions of Cairo with a thoroughness that 
bespeaks an unusual enthusiasm for his subject. He has 
paid special attention to the Mosques and Coptic Churches; 
and, barring the Feast of Ramadan, he appears to have 
witnessed every processional ceremony that survives, from 
religious celebrations, such as the Return of the Holy Carpet 
from Mecca, to private marriages or funerals. What is more, 
he has secured excellent photographs of these events, with 
which the volume is illustrated; and his account, of the 
“fanatical Mohammedan’s”’ readiness to be kodaked is a 
useful counterblast to some travellers’ tales to the contrary. 
Mr. Sladen knows the country round Cairo as well as Cairo 
itself, and his personal style, terse to the point of abrupt- 
ness, but always vivid and picturesque, finds no finer oppor- 
tunity than when he is describing so simple an incident of 
travel as a night spent in camp at the foot of the Sphinx. 
Neither has he forgotten the tourist’s first needs in the way 
of information. The preliminary chapter, tabulating an 
exhaustive series of drives in Cairo itself, suggests an ex- 
cellent way of getting one’s bearings. 


* ~ * 


| “The House of Hohenzollern: Two Centuries of Berlin 


Court Life.” 


net), 


By E. A. BrayLey Hopcetrs. (Methuen. 158. 


To give ‘‘ an account of the Prussian Court, showing 
what manner of men and women they were who made, in- 
fluenced, and ruled the premier State of Germany,” has 
been Mr. Brayley Hodgett’s purpose in the present work. It 
must, therefore, be judged not as a contribution to German 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 327 pp., price 5s. net (inland 
postage 4d.). 


O KING, LIVE FOR EVER! 


Or, The Last Days of Babylon. 
By RICHARD WADE JENKINS. 


Tuts book deals so unobtrusively with one of the great questions 
of our time that the reader hardly perceives that he is being led 
into a new channel of thought. Without exception, the Press 
Reviews, so far received, are favourable, and even flattering. A 
few extracts only are here given. 


The Times describes Mr. Wade Jenkins’s book as a “a 
graphic historical romance, with historical and Biblical criti- 
cism in an Appendix.”” The Glasgow Herald says: “It is the 
sort of book with which George Ebers has made the Germans 
familiar. It gives a very vivid notion of the history, topography, 
and outward aspect of Babylonian life.”” The Scotsman re- 
marks: ‘‘ It takes liberties with history, no doubt; but it sets 
these right in a learned Appendix. It brings in Ezra, Daniel, 
and Isaiah properly. An able work, which cannot fail to please 
readers who look for more than mere entertainment.” The 
Erith Times says: ‘‘ The author is a master of descriptive lan- 
guage, so much so that you almost see a moving procession of 
the people in their opulence, vice, luxury and splendour... . . 
The gorgeous displays of ancient Court life are most remarkable, 
and the author’s work in this particular is simply splendid. The 
scene of the King’s revels will never be forgotten by a reader 

. every page tells of a master-hand.” The Nottingham 
Cuardian says : “‘ The author has well balanced his descriptions 
of the magnificence of Babylon to the action of the story, so that 
its gorgeous and barbaric setting is adequately presented without 
impairing its dramatic interest.” The Literary Cuide says: “ Mr. 
Wade Jenkins’s book contains a wealth of descriptive detail. 

A somewhat unusual feature is that most of the dialogue, 
although in prose form, is written—and very well written—in 
iambic metre.” The Daily News says: “ Most readers will find 
the reading of this story a pleasant way of learning something 
about Babylon, its size, position, shape, its gods, its luxuries, 
its creeds and festivals, its streets, wine shops, and dancing- 
girls. . . . His labour should procure him a large and apprecia- 
tive audience.” 

P.S.—Other reviews equally appreciative have since been 
received. 


London : WATTS «& co.. 17, Johnson's Saat, Fleet 2 Seem, EC. 
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D.C.L. In Six Parts. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. 
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to the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures 
for 1909—10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By 
W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 
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history, but as a volume of narrative, gossip, and anecdote 
about the Hohenzollern princes and the people who played 
a leading part in their entourage. Mr. Hodgetts explains 
that he was born and spent his early years in Berlin, where 
he was brought into contact with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the country ; and that later, as Reuter’s 
correspondent, he had exceptional opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with German affairs. He has employed the 
knowledge thus acquired in the present volume by giving us 
a series of biographical sketches of the Hohenzollern princes 
from Frederick I. to the present Kaiser, liberally sprinkled 
with anecdotes, descriptions of royal functions, such as 
coronations and so forth, and portraits of those who were 
most in evidence at their Courts. His account of Frederick 
the Great is the longest in the book, and also the best, 
though he also writes well of Prince Leopold, the old 
Dessauer, of Bismarck, and of William I. He is less success- 
ful with Frederick William II., whom he styles ‘‘ a royal 
mystic voluptuary,’’ and his short sketch of William II. 
is pitched in too high a key of eulogy. But the book is 
lively and readable. It is far from being an authoritative 
history of the Hohenzollern dynasty, but there are readers 
who will like it none the less on that account. 


* * * 


‘Brazil.” By Pierre Denis. Translated with a Historical 
Chapter by Bernard Miall. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a volume in the South American series, and, 
like its predecessors, it contains a mass of information 
useful to intending immigrants and to those interested in the 
industrial development of the country. The dominant 
feature of the economic life of Brazil is the existence of 
Protection. The Tariffs are the highest in the world, and 
produce some strange results. For instance, printed wall- 
papers and matches are protected, but in the one case the 
Brazilian “ manufacturers’’ import the unprinted paper 
in rolls, and, in the other, although the country is covered 
with unexplored forest, the makers import the wood, cut into 
spills or sheets, from Norway. Trade is also hampered by 
the difficulties of communication. There are few large 
manufacturing centres, and the territory “may be decom- 
posed into a host of little isolated markets, each independent 
of the other, each sufficing for itself.’’ Protection and 
scarcity of capital combine to make living very dear. A 
Brazilian of moderate means and economical habits spends 
about a third of his income on his clothes, and M. Denis 
tells us that those who can afford trips to Paris make their 
expenses from what they can save on their purchases. Mr. 
Dawson A. Vindin contributes a supplementary chapter, 
expressing confidence in the country’s future, and furnishing 
some valuable trade statistics. 


* * + 


*‘ Japan for Ever, Britain for a Week.” By A. M. Tiomrson. 

Lane. 58. net.) 

Tre hilarious title of Mr. A. M. Thompson's book, 
is perhaps a sufficient index to its character. It is the record 
of a scamper to Japan by way of Berlin and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and back again by Shanghai, Hong-Kong, 
Colombo, and the Mediterranean, and it is permeated by 
the high spirits and irresponsibility of the holiday-maker. 
The author, who was one of a party “in quest of ‘local 
color’ for the Japanese play to succeed ‘The Arcadians’ 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre,” has also drawn weighty con- 
clusions from what his globe-trotting revealed. He was im- 
pressed chiefly by the “efficiency” of Germany and Japan, 
by the wretchedness of Russia, and the prevalence of the 
English language everywhere. The British official abroad 
also won his heart; and the net result of his observations 
was the conviction that the British Empire is worth pre- 
eerving, and that “the way to mend and preserve the 


Empire is to train every citizen to its defence in case of | 


war—on condition that his country accept responsibility in 
time of peace for every defender’s Right to Live.” He gives 
us no inkling, however, of how this double programme of 
Socialist-militarist policy is to be carried out and paid for, 
nor does even his declaration that Mr. Blatchford’s “ Daily 
Mail” articles were inspired by him increase our respect 
for the undigested opinions expressed, though the latter 
disclosure throws an interesting side-light on the manufac- 
ture of German menaces out of holiday meanderings. 
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Mr. Luoyp Grorce’s Budget was very well received in the 
City. The magnates are immensely prosperous just now. 
They do not feel the super-tax much, and are relieved to find 
that Mr. Lloyd George hopes to finance his social schemes 
without further resort to taxation. Some profess to be a 
little indignant about the “plunder” of the Sinking Fund 
and the income-tax chicanery ; but they are conscious that 
their own friends cut a poor figure in relation to debt. More- 
over, the Tory leaders are just now out of favor and Tariff 
Reform is comatose, if not moribund. The reduction of the 
stamp duty on short-term notes is a graceful act which rather 
appeals to the City mind, as it may open out a little business, 
and at the same time help the revenue. That Consols did 
not respond is intelligible enough; for Mr. Lloyd George 
failed to mention the idea of catering for small investors. 
This was a real disappointment, for such a project is bound 
to help the market. Probably the Post Office stands in the 
way. Mr. George’s guesses and estimates have been so good 
that everyone is pleased to find him prophesying “a sunny 
year,’ and Home Railways have been quite cheerful on the 
prospect. The American Railway Market has been helped 
by the Oil Trust decision, which makes things easier for the 
Rockefeller interests than had been expected. Rubber has 
fallen to 4s. 6d. per lb., and the Rubber Market is suffering 
severely. In fact, the losses have been so heavy that some 
trouble is anticipated. Mexican Railways have spurted on 
the prospects of peace. But it does not look as if a sound 
and stable administration can be expected after the fall of 
President Diaz. Apart from Mexico, prospects are good, and 
the Money Market is easy on a strong Bank Return. 


To EncouraGe Tax-Payine. 

The House of Peers, or Second Chamber, of Japan is skil- 
fully constituted from the point of view of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The members “elected’’ to the House are the 
fifteen highest tax-payers in each prefecture. As the 
“election” will be held on June 10th, the official list is 
being compiled, so that claims and protests may be con- 
sidered. It is rather interesting to note the amount of taxes 
paid. Thus, in the Osaka Prefecture, which includes the 
great manufacturing city of Osaka, the largest tax-payer 
pays about £18,000, which will probably be considerably 
more than a quarter of his income. The next largest pays 
only £1,600, and the fifteenth pays about £650. Some of 
the large tax-payers of the Hyogo Prefecture and elsewhere 
are lodging protests against excluding their names from 
the list. This seems to show that the system has the effect 
of producing a certain amount of competition, whereas the 
natural instinct is to compete in a different way, more 
especially in Japan, where among the lower orders of income- 
tax-payers the evasions are said to be enormous. 


Tue Inpian CENSUS. 

The Indian Census, taken on March 10th gives a popu- 
lation of 315,001,000, which shows a 7 per cent. increase 
on that of ten years ago, in spite of two famines and a 
plague, whence the death rate of one year rose to nearly two 
millions. A Bombay journalist remarks :—‘ Race suicide 
has evidently not affected this country yet, and the Govern- 
ment has the satisfaction of seeing the number of tax- 
payers steadily increase, while it provides neither old age 
pensions nor workhouses.” The population of Bombay has 
risen from 776,000 in 1901 to 972,000; this is larger than 
that of Calcutta proper. There is a curious shortage of 
women in the town, for Bombay has 633,856 males, and 
only 339,036 females. Of course, the wives of Europeans are 
often in Europe or in the hills, and the natives also like to 
keep their womenkind in the villages. It seems that just 
over 1 per cent. of Indian husbands have two or more 
wives. The prosperity of India just now is remarkable, and 
the steady progress of irrigation is gradually securing large 
districts against the danger of famine. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT, 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
UNIVERSITY HALL. 


The Committee of the Hall of Residence for Women Students 
invite application for the post of Warden. Applicants, who must 
hold a University degree, should send their application, with testi- 
monials, before June 15th, to the Secretary, 4, Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool, from whom particulars of appointment can be obtained. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts: Annual value, £30, tenable for 
three years. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship i: Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years 

One Arnott Scholarship in Science: Annual value, £50, tenable 
for three years. Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

; Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 
anuary. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course 
beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or 
its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

> +7) should be sent to the Head of the Department be- 
fore July ist, 1911. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3let, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 29th and two 
following days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





Head Master: ArntHurR Rowntree, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
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PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mi 

and ly Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of 
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paratory School. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
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work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individua] 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FORK GIRLS. 
Education ‘horoughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention = paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro 
epectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading), 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. : 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. J 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. 
at the School. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination July 11. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 











CATERHAM SCHOOL, 





| | 
| Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond). 


Second Master - Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident staff including five University Graduates. 
Seven visiting teachers for special subjects. 

Small classes averaging 10 to 15 boys. 


‘A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


| Splendidly situated on North Downs, 500 feet above sea level, with! 
Playing Fields and grounds (including large garden) 18 acres in extent. | 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. | 
The fees are moderate. 


For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A,, Memorial Hall, E.C. 
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Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
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Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotet—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 








LONDON. 

WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 

in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdne. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 

BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


























H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4._J._Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYA L HOTEL (MacG regor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers, 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J.T. Weaver. 

; LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. _ Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec, Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 





__Grounds 9 acres. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 
TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 








WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. lst Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 


Tel. 297 





Mrs. T. Newbitt. 











THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will be enlarged to Twenty Pages, and 
will contain in addition to all the regular features 


“THE ENGINEER'S KISS.” 
Correspondence: Letters on “The Fourth 
Dimension,” “ Why People do not go to Church,” 

“No Gratuities.” 
A Special Review of Mr. William Archer's book: 
“The Life of Francisco Ferrer.” 


Reviews of Recent Philosophical and 
Literary Books. 


An Essay “On Letting Oneself Go” on the 
Problems Page. 


F.C.G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
TWENTY PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. May 20. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 











PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 





MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 














NOTICE. 
Tus Nation is published weekly. Applications for 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones : — Business : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
Single copies of Tot Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
“Tau } £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... un 8 0 0 400 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions ... 8d. per line. 
52 - ~~ — a ws 


THE INDEXTO  8=8——t™S 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 





